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PREFACE 

^  'T^HE  fact  that  this   collection   of   poems    written 
■^     1     during  the  Great  War,  unlike  the   majority  of 
those   published  during  the  last  few  years,  contains 
so  little  in  any  way  tending  to  glorify  the  idea  of 
War  in  general,  will  perhaps  seem  strange  to  some 
readers.     But  the  explanation  is  very  simple.     Fifteen 
V  centuries  ago,  St.  Augustine  wrote  :    "  Joy  and  peace 
"^  are  desired  alike  of  all.     All  men  seek  peace  by  war, 
^^"^  but  none  seek  war  by  peace."     And  however  much, 
remembering  the  achievements  of  modern  statecraft, 
we  may  disagree  with  the  latter  part  of  his  remark, 
in  a  general  sense  his  words  remain  true  even  to-day. 
<if)  It  was  indeed  at  one  time  commonly  asserted  that, 
>.  in  spite  of  the  late   Lord  Roberts's  stern  assurance 
■^  to  the  contrary,  the  Great  War  of  1914  was  a  war 
to  end  war ;    and  this   undoubtedly  seemed  to  the 
majority   a   consummation    devoutly   to    be    wished. 
At  any  rate  most  people  are  now  agreed  in  loathing 
war  ;  and  even  the  spiritual  descendants  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, though  they  may  not  care  to  write  so  strongly 
as  the  Father  himself  while  war  is  actually  raging, 
are  nevertheless  able  and  willing  to  preach  "  Peace  ! 
Peace  1  "  where  there  is  peace. 

Sometimes  it  is  true  one  is  puzzled  (as  St.  Augustine 
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seems  to  have  been  in  his  day)  as  to  what  exactly 
is  to  be  understood  by  peace.  Thus  in  an  anthology 
recently  published,  entitled  "  Poems  of  Peace,"  one 
finds  a  number  of  poems  which  seem  to  confuse  peace 
with  victory,  and  while  ostensibly  Avrittcn  in  praise 
of  peace,  are  really  concerned  with  the  glory  of  the 
particular  war  or  wars  which  led  to  the  peace  they 
extol.  This  manner  of  treating  the  question  is  much 
as  if  one  should  celebrate  the  return  of  soberness 
after  a  bout  of  drunkenness,  while  insisting  none 
the  less  that  the  drunkenness  too  was  magnificent. 
In  short,  it  is  what  is  usually  known  as  having  it 
both  ways  :  hence  perhaps  its  popularity.  To  quote 
Lady  Margaret  Sackville  : 

"Emissaries  were  there  from  every  land, 
Who  whilst  they  made 

Equal  oblation  to  War  and  kissed  his  hand, 
Yet  at  the  same  time  paid 
All  homage  and  respect  to  Peeice, 
Being  betrayed 

Unwillingly,  to  follow  War — they  said — 
Through  the  dissimulation 
And  lust  of  every  other  nation. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

They  saw  the  flashing  crests  and  did  rejoice. 
The  crowd  exulted  with  one  voice  ; 
And  still  the  pageant  trampled  on." 

But  as  things  now  stand  it  would  seem  illogical  and 
absurd  to  play  the  Balaam  in  such  a  matter — to 
curse  the  horror  and  banefulness  of  war,  and  yet 
to  be  constantly  idealizing  it  (implicitly  at  least), 
and  lauding  its  ennobling  influence,  and  the  courage 
and  heroism  it  evokes. 

I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  be  more  logical, 
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and  bearing  in  mind  that  every  one  naturally  likes 
to  hear  the  worst  about  something  that  every  one 
heartily  detests,  I  have  included  various  remarkable 
poems  (among  them  some  by  distinguished  soldiers) 
which  express  in  the  frankest  manner  the  commonly 
professed,  but  less  commonly  understood  view,  that; 
in  General  Sherman's  pithy  phrase,  "  War  is  hell." 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  as  Walter  Bagehot  observed, 
"  War  is  the  most  showy  fact  in  human  history  "  ; 
and  true  also,  despite  Milton,  that  the  victories  of 
peace  are  less  renowned  than  those  of  war.  The 
Moloch  ideal  is  still  entrenched  in  the  strongest  of 
all  positions — the  unconscious  mind  of  man ;  and 
certainly  the  influence  of  so-called  "  patriotic " 
poetry  and  art  in  keeping  alive  the  tradition  has  been 
incalculable,  from  the  time  of  Tyrtseus  to  Koerner 
and  KipUng  and  Brooke.  Yet  of  late  years  Walt 
Wliitman's  dictum,  that  "that  whole  damned  war 
business  is  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety  parts 
diarrhoea  to  one  part  glory,"  has  found  confirmation 
in  the  writings  of  numbers  of  poets,  many  of  them 
soldiers  themselves. 

Thus  Captain  Herbert  Read  writes  in  the  preface 
to  his  Naked  Warriors  (London,  1919) :  "  We  who 
in  manhood's  dawn  have  been  compelled  to  care 
not  a  damn  for  life  or  death,  now  care  still  less  for 
the  convention  of  glory  and  the  intellectual  apologies 
for  what  can  never  be  to  us  other  than  a  riot  of 
ghastliness  and  horror,  of  inhumanity  and  negation  "  ; 
and  his  revolt  against  the  false  idealization  of  war 
flames  out  in  the  fiercely  etched  lines  of  The 
Happy  Warrior.  The  same  feeling  underlies  Captain 
Crawshay- Williams's  To  War,  the  Harlot,  H.  F.  Con- 


stantine's  The  Glory  of  War,  Alec  Waugh's  The  Other 
Side  and  Joy  Bells,  Lieutenant  van  Bcek's  After  the 
Offensive,  the  keen-edged  satire  of  Osbert  Sitwell's 
Sheep-song  and  The  Next  War,  the  war-poems  of 
Siegfried  Sassoon,*  and  many  another  who  writes  with 
first-hand  knowledge  as  well  as  imagination.  The 
hate  so  violently  fomented  by  the  silver-haired  swash- 
bucklers, journalists,  and  poetical  armchair-warriors 
of  the  various  nations,  naturally  finds  little  place  in 
the  poetry  of  these  'writers.  "  A  Song  of  Hate  k  la 
Lissauer  could  only  have  been  composed  by  a  man 
living  far  away  from  the  front  line,"  writes  Walther 
Reinhardt,  a  German  oflicer,  in  his  Sechs  Monate 
Westfront.  "Thrice  cursed  War,"  cries  Captain  Paul 
Bewsher  in  his  Nox  Mortis,  "  O  that  the  slain  might 
live — might  live  !  "  ;  and  many  other  poems  written 
during  the  war,  such  as  Sassoon's  threnody  Autu?nn, 
his  Reconciliation,  and  Heinrich  Lersch's  Brothers, 
breathe  the  same  spirit. 

Again,  in  such  pieces  as  "  A.  E.'s  "  hciiutihil  Shadows 
and  Lights,  Eva  Gore-Booth's  The  Lost  Traveller's 
Dream,  and  Richard  Aldington's  In  the  Trenches 
war  is  arraigned  as  the  negation  of  beauty  in  life  ; 
while  in  his  lines  To  some  who  ask  Captain  Crawshay- 
Williams  gives  the  lie  to  the  evergreen  fallacy  that 
peace  must  of  necessity  be  less  "  heroic  "  than  war ; 
and  certain  essential,  if  somewhat  unhcroic,  aspects 
of  modern  war  form  the  themes  of  Mrs.  Shorter's 
The  Road  of  the  Refugees  and  Herbert  Read's  The 
Execution  of  Cornelius  Vane. 

If  this  handful  of  waiters  have  hard  things  to  say 

*  See  especially  his  Counter-Attack  (London  :  Wm.  Heine- 
mnnn,    1018). 
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about  war,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  can  be 
paralleled  in  most  of  the  belligerent  countries. 
Thus  in  France  Bannerot,  Barbusse,  Jouve,  Martinet ; 
in  Germany  Broeger,  Hutter,  and  many  others;  in 
Austria  Latzko  and  Kreuz,  have  all  written  in  similar 
strain.     Sassoon's  bitter  advice  to  the  Great  Men  : 

"Go  round  the  soldiers'  cemeteries ;  and  then 
Talk  of  our  noble  sacrifice  and  losses 
To  the  wooden  crosses," 

only  echoes  the  concluding  lines  of  Marcel  Martinet's 
Celui-la  .  .  . 

"  On  leur  a  envoys  sa  croix — Legion  d'Honneur  ; 

Son  pfere,  qui  a  les  yeux  perdus  dans  un  songe  affreux, 

Dit — '  Leur  croix  ! 

II  a  sa  croix  de  bois,  l&,-bas,  avec  les  autres.  ,  .  .'  " 

How  strongly  the  other  point  of  view — the  idea 
of  an  innate  connection  between  war  and  glory — 
still  persists,  however,  may  be  seen  from  the  follo^'i'ing 
advertisement  of  a  "  Field  of  Honour  Tablet  "  for 
the  slain,  which  doubtless  has  its  counterparts 
in  every  civilized  country :  "  Art  Bronze.  Classic 
Columns,  with  Figures  on  either  side  of  Soldier  and 
Sailor,  with  bowed  heads  and  rifles  reversed.  War- 
ships and  Battlefield  in  the  Background.  Aeroplanes 
soaring  above.  Allied  Flags  at  base.  Quotation  from 
Tennyson — '  The  Path  of  Duty  was  the  way  to  Glory ' 
— 'at  foot  of  portrait-opening.  Complete,  £2  2s."  And 
for  every  single  reproduction  of  Boecklin's  wonderful 
picture  "  War,"  or  Franz  Stuck's  masterpiece,  there 
are  still  thousands  of  "  The  Meeting  of  Bluecher 
and  Wellington  after  Waterloo,"  celebrated  Cavalry 
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Charges,  "  Last  Stands,"  and  the  hke.  So  strong 
is  tradition. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  said  that  none  of  the  poems 
here  printed  is  concerned  with  the  national  and 
political  causes,  methods,  or  results  of  the  present 
war.  These  may  be  safely  left  to  the  invention  of 
the  Historians  in  the  various  belligerent  countries, 
who,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  past,  will  doubtless 
purvey  what  is  most  needed  by  their  respective 
peoples. 

The  writers  whose  poems  are  included  in  this  collec- 
tion may  hold  very  diverse  views  on  war.  But  they 
are  nevertheless  all  agreed  in  believing  that  however 
much  individual  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice  it  may 
incidentally  call  forth,  war  must  be  regarded  to-day 
as  an  execrable  blot  upon  civilization. 


To  the  various  writers  who  have  generously  allowed 
me  to  include  their  poems  in  this  collection,  I  must 
tender  my  heartiest  thanks  collectively.  I  have  also  to 
thank  Mr.  George  Russell  for  his  hitherto  unpublished 
poem  Apocalyptic ;  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  for  permis- 
sion to  include  three  poems  by  the  late  Mrs.  Shorter 
(Dora  Sigerson) ;  Miss  Stella  Browne  and  Miss  Sylvia 
Colenso  for  hitherto  unprinted  translations  from  the 
French  and  German  respectively ;  and  Mrs.  Julie 
Rawlings  and  other  friends  for  kind  assistance. 

My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the 
ff>llowing  publishers  and  editors  for  their  kind  per- 
mission to  use  copyright  material  :  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Unwin  Ltd.  for  poems  by  Captain  Crawshay- Williams  ; 
Mr.    B.    H.    Blackwell    for   poems   by   Miss   Eleanor 
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Farjeon  and  Mrs.   Shove  ;    Messrs.  Constable  &  Co. 
Ltd.  for  poems  by  Dora  Sigerson  (from  The  Sad  Years) ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Heinemann  for  poems  by  Lieutenant  Dearmer 
(from  Poems,   1918),  Laurence  Housman  (from   TJie 
Heart    of    Peace    and    other   Poems),    and    Siegfried 
Sassoon  (viz.  Remorse  and  Autumn,  both  from  Counter- 
Attack  and   otJier   Poems,   1918) ;     Messrs.  Hodder   & 
Stoughton  Ltd.  for  a  poem  by  Captain  Paul  Bewsher, 
R.A.F.    (from    The    Bombing    of   Bruges) ;     Erskine 
Macdonald   Ltd.    for   To   some   who   ask   by   Captain 
Crawshay-Williams  (from  The  Gutter  and  the  Stars)  ; 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.  for  a  poem  by  "  A.  E."  ; 
Mr.   Elkin   Mathews   for   poems   by  Wilfrid   Gibson; 
Messrs.  Maunsel  &  Co.  Ltd.  for  poems  by  Miss  Gore- 
Booth  (from  Broken  Glory) ;    Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co. 
Ltd.  and  Mr.  Louis  Golding  for  poems  by  the  latter 
(from  Sorrow   of  War) ;   Mr.  Grant  Richards  for  the 
poems  by  Alec  Waugh  (from  Resentment) ;  the  Editor  of 
The  English  Reviexv  for  the  poems  by  Lieutenant  van 
Beek,  R.F.A.,  and  H.  F.  Constantine  ;    the  Editor  of 
The  Herald  for  a  poem  by  Lady  Margaret  Sackville ;  the 
Editor  of  The  Nation  for  poems  by  Richard  Alding- 
ton, Lieutenant   James  Dale,   Siegfried  Sassoon,  and 
Osbert  Sitwell ;   the  Editor  of  The  Times  for  Shadows 
and  Lights,  Gods  of  War,  and  Empire,  by  Mr.  George 
Russell  ("  A.E.")  ;  the  Editor  of  The  Liberator  (New 
York)  for  poems  by  Floyd  Dell  and  Leslie  N.  Jennings. 
If  I  have  unwittingly  infringed  the  rights  of  any, 
or  omitted  due  acknowledgment,  I  offer  my  apologies 
for  the  oversight.     Other  sources  and  fuller  particulars 
will  be  found  noted  in  the  Bibliography  appended. 

BERTRAM    LLOYD. 
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A   SONG  FOR   THE   'SEVENTIES 

The  sins  of  the  Jathers  are  visited  upon  the  children" 

LITTLE  ones,  to  you  ice  leave 
— All  the  sins  we  here  confess  ; 
Yours  to  censure  or  reprieve 
— What  we  do  in  thoughtlessness. 

Think  of  us  as  children,  too. 
Building  castles  on  the  sands  ; 

Splendid  things  we  mean  to  do 
Yet — ive  somehow  soil  our  hands. 

So  that  when  we  elders  hear 

Your  loud  knocking  at  our  doors. 

Pardon  us  if  we  appear 
Decked  in  dirty  pinafores. 

JAMES    DALE. 
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"  A.  E." 


APOCALYPTIC 
1915 

OUR  world  beyond  a  year  of  dread 
Has  paled  like  Babylon  or  Rome. 
Never  for  all  the  blood  was  shed 
Shall  life  return  to  it  as  home. 
No  peace  shall  e'er  that  dream  recall  ; 
The  avalanche  is  yet  to  fall. 

Laugh,  you  whose  dreams  were  outlawed  things. 

The  sceptre  from  the  tyrant  slips. 

Earth's  kings  are  met  by  those  wild  kings 

Who  swept  through  the  Apocalypse. 

Ere  the  first  awful  hand  be  stayed, 

The  second  shall  have  clutched  the  blade. 

On  the  white  horse  is  one  who  rides 
Until  earth's  empires  are  o'erthrown. 
And  a  red  rider  yet  abides 
Whose  trumpet  call  is  still  unblown, 
Whose  battlefield  shall  be  the  grave 
Either  for  master  or  for  slave. 
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Once  in  a  zodiac  of  years 
Earth  stirs  beneath  her  heaving  crust, 
And  high  and  low,  unheeding  tears, 
Are  equal  levelled  with  the  dust. 
Laugh,  slave,  the  coming  terror  brings 
Thee  to  that  brotherhood  with  kings. 

Laugh  too,  you  warriors  of  God, 

The  tyrants  of  the  spirit  fail. 

The  mitred  head  shall  no  more  nod 

And  multitudes  of  men  be  pale. 

When  empires  topple  here  below 

The  heavens  which  are  their  shadows  go. 

If  the  black  horse's  rider  reign, 
Or  the  pale  horse's  rider  fire 
His  burning  arrows,  with  disdain 
Laugh.     You  have  come  to  your  desire. 
To  the  last  test  which  jaelds  the  right 
To  walk  amid  the  halls  of  light. 

You,  who  have  made  of  earth  your  star, 
Cry  out,  indeed,  for  hopes  made  vain  : 
For  only  those  can  laugh  who  are 
The  strong  Initiates  of  Pain, 
Who  know  that  mighty  god  to  be 
Sculptor  of  immortality. 
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"  A.  E." 


GODS   OF  WAR 

FATE  wafts  us  from  the  pygmies    shore  : 
We  swim  beneath  the  epic  skies  : 
A  Rome  and  Carthage  war  once  more, 
And  wider  empires  are  the  prize ; 
Where  the  beaked  galleys  clashed,  lo  these 
Our  iron  dragons  of  the  seas  ! 


High  o'er  the  cloudy  battle  sweep 
The  winged  chariots  in  their  flight. 
The  steely  creatures  of  the  deep 
Cleave  the  dark  waters'  ancient  night. 
Below,  above,  in  wave,  in  air, 
New  worlds  for  conquest  everywhere. 


More  terrible  than  spear  or  sword 
Those  stars  that  burst  with  fiery  breath: 
More  loud  the  battle  cries  are  poured 
Along  a  hundred  leagues  of  death. 
So  do  they  fight.     How  have  ye  warred, 
Defeated  Armies  of  the  Lord  ? 
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This  is  the  Dark  Immortars  hour ; 

His  victory,  whoever  fail ; 

His  prophets  have  not  lost  their  power  : 

Caesar  and  Attila  prevail. 

These  are  your  legions  still,  proud  ghosts, 

These  mj-riad  embattled  hosts. 

How  wanes  Thine  empire,  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
With  the  fleet  circling  of  the  suns 
The  ancient  gods  their  power  increase. 
Lo,  how  thine  own  anointed  ones 
Do  pour  upon  the  warring  bands 
The  devil's  blessings  from  their  hands. 

Who  dreamed  a  dream  mid  outcasts  born 
Could  overbrow  the  pride  of  kings  ? 
They  pour  on  Christ  the  ancient  scorn. 
His  Dove  its  gold  and  silver  wings 
Has  spread.     Perhaps  it  nests  in  flame 
In  outcasts  who  abjure  His  name. 

Chose  ye  your  rightful  gods,  nor  pay 
Lip  reverence  that  the  heart  denies, 
O  nations.     Is  not  Zeus  to-day. 
The  thunderer  from  the  epic  skies. 
More  than  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?     Is  Thor 
Not  nobler  for  a  world  at  war  ? 

They  fit  the  dreams  of  power  we  hold, 
Those  gods  whose  names  are  with  us  still 
Men  in  their  image  made  of  old 
The  high  companions  of  their  will. 
Who  seek  an  airy  empire's  pride. 
Would  they  pray  to  the  Crucified  ? 
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O  outcast  Christ,  it  was  too  soon 
For  flags  of  battle  to  be  furled 
While  life  was  yet  at  the  hot  noon. 
Come  in  the  twilight  of  the  world  : 
Its  kings  may  greet  Thee  without  scorn 
And  crown  Thee  then  without  a  thorn. 
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A.  E." 


SHADOWS    AND   LIGHTS 

WHAT  gods  have  met  in  conflict  to  arouse 
This  whirhng  shadow  of  invisible  things, 
These  hosts  that  writhe  amid  the  shattered  sods  ? 
O  Father,  and  O  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
Is  there  some  trouble  in  the  heavenly  house  ? 
We  who  are  captained  by  its  unseen  kings 
Wonder  what  thrones  are  shaken  in  the  skies, 
What  powers  who  held  dominion  o'er  our  will 
Let  fall  the  sceptre,  and  what  destinies 
The  younger  gods  may  drive  us  to  fulfil. 

Have  they  not  swayed  hs,  earth's  invisible  lords, 
With  whispers  and  with  breathings  from  the  dark  ? 
The  very  border-stones  of  nations  mark 
Where  silence  swallowed  some  wild  prophet's  words 
That  rang  but  for  an  instant  and  were  still, 
Yet  were  so  burthened  with  eternity. 
They  maddened  all  who  heard  to  work  their  will. 
To  raise  the  lofty  temple  on  the  hill. 
And  many  a  glittering  thicket  of  keen  swords 
Flashed  out  to  make  one  law  for  land  and  sea, 
That  earth  might  move  with  heaven  in  company. 
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The  cities  that  to  myriad  beauty  grew 

Were  altars  raised  unto  old  gods  who  died. 

And  they  were  sacrificed  in  ruins  to 

The  younger  gods  who  took  their  place  of  pride  ; 

Thev  have  no  brotherhood,  the  deified, 

No  high  companionship  of  throne  by  throne, 

But  will  their  beauty  still  to  be  alone. 

What  is  a  nation  but  a  multitude 
United  by  some  god-begotten  mood, 
Some  hope  of  liberty  or  dream  of  power 
That  have  not  with  each  other  brotherhood 
But  warred  in  spirit  from  their  natal  hour, 
Their  hatred  god-begotten  as  their  love, 
Reverberations  of  eternal  strife  ? 
For  all  that  fury  breathed  in  human  life, 
Are  ye  not  guilty,  answer,  ye  above  ? 

Ah,  no,  the  circle  of  the  heavenly  ones. 

That  ring  of  burning,  grave,  inflexible  powers, 

Array  in  harmony  amid  the  deep 

The  golden  legionaries  of  the  suns. 

That  through  their  day  from  dawn  to  twilight  keep 

The  peace  of  heaven,  and  have  no  feuds  like  ours. 

The  Morning  Stars  their  labours  of  the  dawn 

Close  at  the  advent  of  the  Solar  Kings, 

And  these  with  joy  their  sceptres  yield,  withdrawn 

When  the  still  Evening  Stars  begin  their  reign. 

And  twilight  time  is  thrilled  with  homing  wings 

To  the  All-Father  Being  turned  again. 

No,  not  on  high  begin  divergent  ways, 
The  galaxies  of  interlinked  lights 
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Rejoicing  on  each  other's  beauty  gaze, 
'Tis  we  who  do  make  errant  all  the  ra5''s 
That  stream  upon  us  from  the  astral  heights, 
Love  in  our  thickened  air  too  redly  burns  ; 
And  unto  vanity  our  beauty  turns  ; 
Wisdom,  that  gently  whispers  us  to  part 
From  evil,  swells  to  hatred  in  the  heart. 
Dark  is  the  shadow  of  invisible  things 
On  us  who  look  not  up,  whose  vision  fails. 
Thejglorious  shining  of  the  heavenly  kings 
To  mould  us^to  their  image  naught  avails. 
They  weave  a  robe  of  many-coloured  fire 
To  garb  the  spirits  moving  in  the  deep, 
And  in  the  upper  air  its  splendours  keep 
Pure  and  unsullied,  but  below  it  trails 
Darkling  and  glimmering  in  our  earthly  mire. 

Our  eyes  are  ever  earthward.     We  are  swayed 
But  by  the  shadows  of  invisible  light, 
And  shadow  against  shadow  is  arrayed 
So  that  one  dark  may  dominate  the  night. 
Though  kinsmen  are  the  lights  that  cast  the  shade, 
We  look  not  up,  nor  see  how,  side  by  side, 
The  high  originals  of  all  our  pride 
In  crowned  and  sceptred  brotherhood  are  throned, 
Compassionate  of  our  blindness  and  our  hate 
That  own  the  godship  but  the  love  disowned. 
Ah,  let  us  for  a  little  while  abate 
The  outward  roving  eye,  and  seek  within 
Where  spirit  unto  spirit  is  allied  ; 
There,  in  our  inmost  being,  we  may  win 
The  joyful  vision  of  the  heavenly  wise 
To  see  the  beauty  in  each  other's  eyes. 
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EMPIRE 

SAY,  for  what  foemen  watch  and  ward  you  keep  ? 
From  iron  throats  the  ceaseless  voices  thrill, 
The  loud  deliverers  of  imperial  will. 
Still  must  you  dream,  although  you  may  not  .sleep  : 
A  dream,  a  dream  assails  you  o'er  the  deep  ! 
And  some  yet  mightier  dream  alone  may  kill 
The  viewless  foeman,  and  preserve  you  still 
From  that  dim  cavern  of  old  Time  where  creep 
All  dying  dignities  and  dreamless  powers. 
The  rod  of  empire  is  for  those  who  hold 
Man's  v/andering  mind  by  some  immortal  lure. 
Be  rich  in  dream  as  in  your  ancient  hours 
And  bribe  the  spirit  with  unearthly  gold, 
And  this  magnificence  may  yet  endure. 
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Richard  Aldington 


IN   THE  TRENCHES 


NOT  that  we  are  weary, 
Not  that  we  fear, 
Not  that  we  are  lonely 
Though  never  alone — 
Not  these,  not  these  destroy  us  ; 
But  that  each  rush  and  crash 
Of  mortar  and  shell, 
Each  cruel  bitter  shriek  of  bullet 
That  tears  the  wind  like  a  blade. 
Each  wound  on  the  breast  of  earth. 
Of  Denieter,  our  Mother, 
Wound  us  also, 
Sever  and  rend  the  fine  fabric 
Of  the  wings  of  our  frail  souls, 
Scatter  into  dust  the  bright  wings 
Of  Psyche. 


II 

Impotent, 

How  impotent  is  all  this  clamor. 
This  destruction  and  contest  .  .  .  ! 
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Night  after  night  comes  the  moon 

Haughty  and  perfect ; 

Night  after  night  the  Pleiades  sing 

And  Orion  swings  his  belt  across  the  sky. 

Night  after  night  the  frost 

Crumbles  the  hard  earth. 


Soon  the  Spring  will  drop  floAvers 

And  patient  creeping  stalk  and  leaf 

Along  these  barren  lines 

Where  the  huge  rats  scuttle 

And  the  hawk  shrieks  to  the  carrion-crow. 

Can  you  stay  them  with  your  noise  ? 
Then  kill  winter  with  your  cannon, 
Hold  back  Orion  with  your  bayonets, 
And  crush  the  Spring  leaf  with  your  armies. 
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Georges  Bannerot 


TO  THE  TOILERS 

(Aux  Artisans) 

WHEN  once  again  that  effort  is  renewed 
By  which  the  corn  waves  and  the  forges  glow — 
When  you  once  more  shall  greet  the  homestead  low 
Slumbering  amid  the  rippling  solitude 
Of  rye  or  barley ;    or  the  steep  dark  walls 
And  smoke-stained  skies  shall  prison  you  around, 
And  each  within  his  narrow  ancient  ground 
Shall  do  the  allotted  task  till  evening  falls  : 
When  once  more,  O  our  Saviours,  you  have  brought 
From  thundering  forges,  and  from  fields  reborn, 
The  miracles  by  which  the  world  is  fed — 
We  shall  forget  with  what  dire  tools  you  wrought 
Five  years  :    then  flung  them  with  a  weary  scorn 
On  that  reconquered  earth  that  bosoms  all  your  dead. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Stella  Broivrie. 
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Georges  Bannerot 


AS  YE  HAVE  SOWN  .  .  . 

WE  have  lain  down  under  the  frost.     As  yet 
We  sleep  not.     All  the  savour  and  the  smart 
Of  life  our  mute  sealed  lips  cannot  forget ; 
And  the  world's  weight  lies  heavy  on  our  heart. 

Wrought  of  our  flesh  and  bone  the  Spring  appears, 
Its  sap  our  hearts-blood's  deep  and  glowing  stream, 
Its  bloom  the  radiant  flower  of  stricken  years. 
Beneath,  we  dream — alone — our  helpless  dream. 

Life  was  so  swift  and  sweet  when  Earth  was  kind, 
And  on  horizons  boundless  and  serene, 
By  stars  and  hills  and  temple-crests  enshrined, 
The  smile  of  God's  great  fatherhood  was  seen. 

Forgive  us,  Lord  !     From  thine  Eternity, 
Lonely  and  dazed  we  turn  our  darkened  sight, 
And  all  our  anguish  cries  aloud  to  thee  : 
"  Life  !  and  the  scent  of  roses  in  the  night !  " 

From  the  glad  golden  grain  another  life 
More  wondrous  and  more  manifold  shall  rise  ; 
But  what  shall  blossom  from  this  nameless  strife, 
And  from  our  broken  bodies'  sacrifice  ? 
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And  if,  out  of  this  thirsty  blood-drenched  plain 
No  silvery  sheen  of  thine,  O  Peace  adored  ! — 
But  iron  Ruin,  armed  and  fanged  again, 
Shall  spring  recurrent.  .  .  .  O  forgive  us.  Lord  ! 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Stella  Browne. 
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Theo  van  Beek 


TO   THE  MOTHER  HEART 

THE  little  boy  who  followed  you  all  day 
With  brave  uncertain  feet,  and  baby-wise 
Caught  at  your  skirt  to  smile  up  in  your  eyes — 
O,  mountains  high — till  in  your  arms  he  lay — 
The  little  boy  for  whom  the  heart  will  pray 
In  vain  when  the  light  fades  from  evening  skies, 
The  mother  heart  that  bleeds  but  never  dies 
Though  all  things  fail,  though  all  things  pass  away. 

The  little  roguish  boy — Ah,  who  could  tell 
From  this,  this  shattered  heap  of  bloody  clay, 
Vested  in  martial  rags,  and  where  it  fell 
Reeking  its  execration  to  the  skies. 
The  little  boy  who  followed  you  all  day 
And  smiled  into  your  face  with  angel  eyes  ? 
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Theo  van  Beek 


AFTER  THE   "OFFENSIVE" 

THIS  is  the  end  of  it,  this  the  cold  silence 
Succeeding  the  violence 
That  rioted  here. 
This  is  the  end  of  it — grim  and  austere. 

This  is  the  end  of  it   -where  the  tide  spread, 

Runnels  of  blood 

Debris  of  dead; 

This  is  the  end  of  it :    ebb  follows  flood. 

Waves  of  strong  men 
That  will  surge  not  again, 
Scattered  and  riven 
You  lie,  and  you  rot ; 
What  have  you  not  given  ? 
And  what— have  you  got  ? 
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Paul  Bewsher 


NOX  MORTIS 

THE  afternoon 
Flutters  and  dies  : 
The  fairy  moon 
Burns  in  the  skies 
As  the)'  grow  darker,  and  the  first  stars  shine 
On  Night's  rich  mantle— purple  like  warm  wine. 


On  each  white  road 

Begins  to  crawl 
The  heavy  toad  : 
The  night  birds  call, 
And  round  the  trees  the  swift  bats  flit  and  wheel, 
While  from  the  barn  the  rats  begin  to  steal. 


So  now  must  I, 

Bird  of  the  night. 
Towards  the  sky 

Make  wheeling  flight. 
And  bear  my  poison  o'er  the  gloomy  land 
And  let  it  loose  with  hard  unsparing  hand. 
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The  chafers  boom 

With  wliirring  wings, 
And  haunt  the  gloom 
Which  twilight  brings — 
So  in  nocturnal  travel  do  I  wail, 
As  through  the  night  the  winged  engines  sail. 

Death,  Grief,  and  Pain 

Are  what  I  give. 
O  that  the  slain 

Might  live — might  live  ! 
I  know  them  not,  for  I  have  blindly  killed, 
And  nameless  hearts  with  nameless  sorrow  filled. 

Thrice  cursed  War  ! 
Which  bids  that  I 
Such  death  should  pour 
Down  from  the  sky. 
O  Star  of  Peace,  rise  swiftly  in  the  East, 
That  from  such  slaying  men  may  be  released. 

To  Lieut.  A.  C.  Pepperell,  R.A.F. 
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H.  F.  Constantine 


THE  USE  OF  WAR 

WHEN    the    dark    cloud    of    war   burst    on    the 
stricken  world, 
Men  said  to  solace  others  and  themselves,  that  from 

this  evil 
Good  would  come  ;  that  warring  mankind,  ennobled 

by  endeavour 
And  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  war,   would 

come 
To  a  higher  level  of  thought  and  action.     But  has 

that  been  ? 
It  is  true  that  men  have  suffered,  and  have  known 

how  fear, 
Black  foe  to  human  reason,  brings  bondage  on  the  soul. 
Have  they  learnt  ought  else  ?     The  brave  have  been 

brave. 
The   pure   have  been   pure,   and   the  generous   have 

laid  down  their  lives. 
But  all  those  others,  neither  generous  nor  pure  of 

heart, 
Neither  brave  nor  clear  of  brain,  have  they  altered  ? 
What  good  has  come  to  them  ?     Who  knows  ? 
Not  you,  nor  I,  nor  all  the  busy  scribes  of  England. 

November  1918. 
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^     H.  F.  Constantine 


THE  GLORY  OF   WAR 

WHAT  does    it   matter  if  men  are   torn,  and  a 
village  razed  to  desolation  ? 
'Tis  a  little  thing  for  men  to  die,  and  houses  can  be 

built  of  brick  and  stone  ; 
The  glory  of  a  just   war  surely  spreads   its   mantle 
over  all. 

The  battle  is  ours  :    our  men  rest  where  yesterday 

lay  the  enemy  ; 
The  village  is  ours  (for  torn  earth  and  smoking  bricks 

were  once  a  village). 
What  is  the  cost  ?     A  thousand  men  are  killed  who 

did  not  want  to  die. 
What  does  that  matter  ?   Their  country  needing  them. 

they  gave  their  lives, 
Happy  ones,  though  ignorant  of  their  happiness,  they 

died  to  make  the  battle  ours ; 
And  their  bodies  lie  grotesquely  on  the  torn  slopes 

about  the  village. 

A  lad  was  shot,  just  as  we  started  to  move  forward  ; 
Perhaps  you  saw  him  where  he  lay,  with  eyes  still 
open, 
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With   eyes  still  looking  out   upon  the   world,   dazed 

and  horror-struck. 
There  lay  a  hero — who  did  not  want  to  die. 
My  sergeant-major's  dead,  killed  as  we  entered  the 

village  ; 
You  will  not  find  his  body,  the'  you  look  for  it ; 
A  shell  burst  on  him,  leaving  his  legs,  strangely  enough, 

untouched. 
Happy  man,  he  died  for  England  ; 
Happy  ones  are  they  who  die  for  England. 

Did  he,  did  that  poor  lad,  truly  die  for  England's 

sake  ? 
Did  all  those  thousands  who  are  gone,  did  they  all 

die  for  that  bright  cause  ? 
All  England  wages  war  : 
The  flower  of  her  manhood  lies  waiting  in  the  cold 

pale  days  of  Springtime, 
Waiting  for  the  harvest  that  reaps  so  many  souls. 
Some  are  brave  and  unafraid,  some  shrink  in  mortal 

apprehension  ; 
But  all  are  happy,  for  they  know  that  by  their  efforts 

they  are  helping 
So  many  of  their  fdlow-countrymen  to  make  their 

fortunes. 

February  1918. 
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Eliot  Crawshay^Williams 


TO  WAR,  THE  HARLOT,  AND  HER 
SOUTENEURS 

O    UNASHAMED  and  flaunting  down  the  way, 
Who  is  concerned  to  deck  you  out  so  gay, 
You  who  should  be 
Scorned  and  accursed  and  outlawed  of  mankind, 
Your  gilded  cozenings  branded  and  designed 
As  harlotry  ? 

Yet,  in  these  trappings  of  your  deadly  trade, 
In  all  our  highways  you  trip  undismayed. 

Taking  your  toll 
From  lovely  youth  and  manhood  ;  nor,  while  yet 
You  break  the  body,  do  you  e'er  forget 

To  spoil  the  soul. 

Who,  then,  is  moved  to  dress  and  nurture  3'ou  ? 
Who  sends  you  forth  on  your  foul  errand  ?     Who 

Teaches  j'-our  mouth 
Sounding  and  specious  phrases  ?     And  to  whom 
Do  you  return  and  pay  the  price  of  doom 

You  deal  to  youth  ? 
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Could  but  your  victims  watch  your  bullies  grace 
Your  hideous  form  with  jewels,  rouge  your  face, 

And  paint  your  lips  ; 
See  their  fat  smiles  when  you  come  back  and  pour 
Into  their  hands  the  proceeds  of  your  tour, 

They'd  get  to  grips, 

Hound  from  their  hiding-places  the  vile  crew 
That  keeps  and  tends  and  battens  upon  you, 

And  thereon  turn 
To  strip  your  trappings  off  and  leave  you  there, 
Your  lewd  and  loathsome  nakedness  laid  bare 

For  all  to  spurn. 
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Eliot  Crawshay-'Willicuns 

"OUR  FIGHT   IS   GOD'S" 

(The  cry  of  all  nations  in  zvar) 

TELL  me  no  tales  of  carrion-loving  gods 
Who  fight  for  those  alone  who  fight  for  them, 
Whose  glory  must  prevail  'gainst  any  odds- 
Blood  will  not  build  the  new  Jerusalem. 

Vengeance  is  God's  ;    why  thrust  it,  then,  on  man  ? 

Is  God  so  weak  He  cannot  guard  the  right  ? 
Must  minnows  die  to  help  leviathan  ? 

Or  does  God  lust  to  sec  His  creatures  fiarht  ? 
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A  Jealous  God — O  yea  !    a  God  of  Wrath, 

That  needs  such  hecatombs  to  scent  his  roof.  .  .  . 

Can  you  not  see,  O  straycrs  from  the  path. 
That  while  men  struggle  God  is  turned  aloof  ? 

Cease  howling  each  to  his  own  deity 
The  while  the  devil  rages  uncon fined, 

Let  Peace  subdue  the  smoke  of  war,  and  see 

The  God  to  whom   your  bloodshot  eyes  are  blind. 

El  Quantara,  1916. 
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Eliot  Crawshay^Williams 

TO  SOME  WHO  ASK  .  .  . 

SHALL  courage  die 
Because  man  take  not  from  Time's  hand 
The  ruthless  scythe,  and  strew  the  land 
With  unripe  harvest  of  humanity  ? 
Must  courage  die 
If  it  be  not  sustained  with  blood 
And  nurtured  on  the  rare  rich  food 
Of  corpses  battered  in  brutality  ? 
Can  courage  die 

While  there  is  still  a  sea  to  roam, 
Shouting  destruction,  spewing  foam  ; 
While  there  is  yet  the  boundless  air 
To  conquer  ;    while  man  still  may  dare 
The  desert  and  the  wilderness. 
The  lonely  pinnacles  that  confess 
No  victor  save  the  eagle  ;    while 
Woman  and  man  must  face  the  vile 
Onslaught  of  sickness,  and  sustain 
Infinite  subtleties  of  pain  ; 
While  pangs  of  death  and  pangs  of  birth 
Compass  existence  on  this  earth, 
And  every  soul  that's  conscious  knows 
Hourly  a  strife  with  inward  foes  ? 
While  all  around  us  terrors  lie, 
Can  courage  die  ?     Can  courage  die  ? 
I'll  not  believe  it ;    no,  not  I  ! 

El  Arish,  EavPT. 
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Geoffrey  Dearmer 


THE   TURKISH  TRENCH  DOG 

NIGHT  held  me  as  I  crawled  and  scrambled  near 
The  Turkish  lines.     Above,   the  mocking  stars 
Silvered  the  curving  parapet,  and  clear 
Cloud-latticed  beams  o'crflecked  the  land  with  bars  ; 
I,  crouching,  lay  between 

Tense-listening  armies  peering  through  the  night, 
Twin  giants  bound  by  tentacles  unseen. 
Here  in  dim-shadowed  light 
I  saw  him,  as  a  sudden  movement  turned 
His  e3''es  towards  me,  glowing  eyes  that  burned 
A  moment  ere  his  snuffling  muzzle  found 
My  trail ;    and  then  as  serpents  mesmerize, 
He  chained  me  with  those  unrelenting  eyes. 
That  muscle-sliding  rythm,  knit  and  bound 
In  spare-limbed  symmetry,  those  perfect  jaws 
And  soft-approaching  pitter-patter  paws. 
Nearer  and  nearer  like  a  wolf  he  crept — 
That  moment  had  my  swift  revolver  leapt — 
But  terror  seized  mc,  terror  born  of  shame 
Brought  flooding  revelation.     For  he  came 
As  one  who  offers  comradeship  deserved. 
An  open  ally  of  the  human  race, 
And  sniffling  at  my  prostrate  form  unnervet] 
He  licked  my  face  ! 
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Walter  de  la  Mare 


THE  MARIONETTES 

LET  the  foul  Scene  proceed  : 
There's  laughter  in  the  \yings ; 
'Tis  sawdust  that  they  bleed, 
But  a  box  Death  brings. 

How  rare  a  skill  is  theirs 
These  extreme  pangs  to  show, 

How  real  a  frenzy  wears 
Each  feigner  of  woe  I 

Gigantic  dins  uprise  ! 

Even  the  gods  must  feel 
A  smarting  of  the  eyes 

As  these  fumes  upsweal. 

Strange,  such  a  Piece  is  free, 

While  we  Spectators  sit, 
Aghast  at  its  agony, 

Yet  absorbed  in  it ! 

Dark  is  the  outer  air, 

Coldly  the  night  draughts  blow. 
Mutely  we  stare,  and  stare 

At  the  frenzied  Show. 
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Yet  heaven  hath  its  quiet  shroud 
Of  deep,  immutable  blue — 

We  cry,  "  An  end  !  "     We  are  boAved 
By  the  dread,  "  'Tis  true  !  " 

While  the  Shape  who  hoofs  applause 

Behind  our  deafened  ear, 
Hoots — -angel-wise — "  the  Cause  !  " 

And  affrights  ev'n  fear. 
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Walter  de  la  Mare 


MOTLEY 

COME,  Death,  I'd  have  a  word  with  tliee  ; 
And  thou,  poor  Innocency  ; 
And  Love — a  lad  with  broken  wing ; 
And  Pity,  too  : 
The  Fool  shall  sing  to  you. 
As  Fools  will  sing. 

Ay,  music  hath  small  sense, 

And  a  tune's  soon  told, 

And  Earth  is  old. 

And  my  poor  wits  are  dense  ; 

Yet  have  I  secrets — dark,  my  dear, 

To  breathe  you  all  :    Come  near. 

And  lest  some  hideous  listener  tells, 

I'll  ring  my  bells. 

They're  all  at  war  ! 
Yes,  yes,  their  bodies  go 
'Neath  burning  sun  and  icy  star 
To  chaunted  songs  of  woe, 
Dragging  cold  cannon  through,  a  mire 
Of  rain  and  blood  and  spouting  fire. 
The  new  moon  glinting  hard  on  eyes 
Wide  with  insanities  ! 
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Hush  !  .  .  .  I  use  words 

I  hardly  know  the  meaning  of ; 

And  the  mute  birds 

Are  glancing  at  Love 

From  out  their  shade  of  leaf  and  flower, 

Trembling  at  treacheries 

Which  even  in  noonday  cower. 

Heed,  heed  not  what  I  said 

Of  frenzied  hosts  of  men, 

More  fools  than  I, 

On  envy,  hatred  fed, 

Who  kill,  and  die — 

Spake  I  not  plainly,  then  ? 

Yet  Pity  whispered,  "  Why  ?  " 

Thou  silly  thing,  off  to  thy  daisies  go. 
Mine  was  not  news  for  child  to  know, 
And  Death — no  ears  hath.     He  hath  supped  where 

creep 
Eyeless  worms  in  hush  of  sleep  ; 
Yet,  when  he  smiles,  the  hand  he  draws 
Athwart  his  grinning  jaws — 

Faintly  the  thin  bones  rattle,  and — There,  there ; 
Hearken  how  my  bells  in  the  air 
Drive  away  care  !  .  .  . 

Nay,  but  a  dream  I  had 
Of  a  world  all  mad. 
Not  simple  happy  mad  like  me, 
Who  am  mad  like  an  empty  scene 
Of  water  and  willow-tree, 
Where  tlie  wind  hath  been  ; 
But  that  foul  Satan-mad, 
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Who  rots  in  his  own  head, 

And  counts  the  dead, 

Not  honest  one — and  two — 

But  for  the  ghosts  they  were, 

Brave,  faithful,  true, 

When,  head  in  air, 

In  Earth's  clear  green  and  bhie 

Heaven  they  did  share 

With  beauty  who  bade  them  there 

There,  now  !     Death  goes — 
Mayhap  I've  wearied  him. 
Ah,  and  the  light  doth  dim, 
And  asleep's  the  rose, 
And  tired  Innocence 
In  dreams  is  hence  .  .  . 
Come,  Love,  my  lad. 
Nodding  that  drowsy  head, 
'Tis  time  thy  prayers  were  said  ! 
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Floyd  Dell 


PIGEONS 

WHITE   against   the   roof-tops  and  black  against 
the  sky, 
Wheeling  in  squadrons  the  pigeons  fly  .  .  . 
(Like  deadly  planes  that  hover  over  towns  aflame — 
Like  confetti   flung  from   windows   when   the  peace- 
news  came.) 

Oh,  why  must  I  remember  what  I  would  forget  ? 
Why  wheel  my  fancies  in  that  weary  circle  yet  ? 
\Var  and  peace — peace  and  war — that  is  all  I  know ! 
Shall  I  never  see  birds  as  I  saw  them  long  ago  ? 
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T.  W.  Earp 


ARTHUR,  Charlemagne,  and  Barbarossa  sleep 
Round  an  old  table  seated,  buried  deep 
Within  a  cavern  underneath  a  hill ; 
And  in  the  peaceful  world  men  with  good  will 
Plough  the  brown  fields,  and  at  the  harvest  reap 
The  golden  corn,  and  eat  and  drink  their  fill. 

Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Barbarossa  wake, 
And  from  the  table  a  huge  dice-box  take. 
And  with  great  knotted  fingers  throw  a  main  ; 
Then  over  the  torn  world  are  many  slain, 
Beauty  lies  bleeding,  old  foundations  shake, 
Until  the  three  kings  nod  asleep  again. 
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Eleanor  Farjeon 


PEACE 


I    AM  as  awful  as  mj'-  brother  War, 
I  am  the  sudden  silence  after  clamour. 
I  am  the  force  that  shows  the  seamy  scar 
When  blood  has  lost  its  frenzy  and  its  glamour. 
Men  in  my  pause  shall  know  the  cost  at  last 
That  is  not  to  be  paid  in  triumphs  or  tears, 
Men  will  begin  to  judge  the  thing  that's  past 
As  men  will  judge  it  in  a  hundred  years. 

Nations  !    whose  ravenous  engines  must  be  fed 
Endlessly  with  the  father  and  the  son. 
My  naked  light  upon  your  darkness,  dread  ! 
By  which  ye  shall  behold  what  ye  have  done  ; 
Whereon,  more  like  a  vulture  than  a  dove, 
Ye  set  my  seal  in  hatred,  not  in  love. 

II 

Let  no  man  call  me  good.    I  am  not  blest. 
My  single  virtue  is  the  end  of  crimes, 
I  only  am  the  period  of  unrest, 
The  ceasing  of  the  horrors  of  the  times 
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My  good  is  but  the  negative  of  ill, 
Such  ill  as  bends  the  spirit  with  despair, 
Such  ill  as  makes  the  nations'  soul  stand  still 
And  freeze  to  stone  beneath  its  Gorgon  glare. 

Be  blunt,  and  say  that  peace  is  but  a  state 

Wherein  the  active  soul  is  free  to  move, 

And  nations  only  show  as  mean  or  great 

According  to  the  spirit  then  they  prove — 

O  which  of  ye  whose  battle-cry  is  Hate 

Will  first  in  peace  dare  shout  the  name  of  Love  ? 
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Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 


THE  DANCERS 

ALL  day  beneath  the  hiuthiig  shells 
Before  my  burning  eyes 
Hover  the  dainty  demoiselles — 
The  peacock  dragon-flies. 

Unceasingly  they  dart  and  glance 
Above  the  stagnant  stream — 

And  I  am  fighting  here  in  France 
As  in  a  senseless  dream — 

A  dream  of  shattering  black  shells 

That  hurtle  overhead, 
And  dainty  dancing  demoiselles 

Above  the  dreamless  dead. 
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y  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 


IN  THE  AMBULANCE 

TWO  rows  of  cabbages, 
Two  of  curly-greens, 
Two  rows  of  early  peas. 
Two  of  kidney-beans." 

That's  what  he  is  muttering, 
Making  such  a  song, 

Keeping  other  chaps  awake 
The  whole  night  long. 

Both  his  legs  are  shot  away, 
And  his  head  is  light ; 

So  he  keeps  on  muttering, 
All  the  blessed  night — 

"  Two  rows  of  cabbages, 
Two  of  curly-greens. 
Two  rows  of  early  peas. 
Two  of  kidney-beans." 
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Louis  Golding 


THE   ADVENT  OF  MARS 

{To  Thomas  Moult) 

THEN  suddenly  .  .  . 
A  thunder  was  heard  Hke  the  cracking  of  suns, 
A  blackness  blacker  than  blood  there  came 
To  choke  the  world  with  a  fume  and  a  flame, 
A  palsy  fell  on  the  guns. 
A  numbness  froze  the  hands 
Of  the  gunners  in  all  the  lands. 
Half-way  over  the  parapet 
The  limbs  of  the  climbing  infantry  set 
Like  limbs  of  basalt-stone. 
The  bayonets  fell  from  the  fingers  numb, 
The  throats  of  the  officers  dried  dead-dumb, 
For  the  Terror  had  come,  the  Terror  had  come, 
The  Terror  out  of  the  stark  Unknown  ! 
The  shadow  was  fallen  upon  the  wars 
That  had  raged  three  centuries  long 
To  shatter  the  Lie  and  Wrong, 
From  the  iee-fanged  Polar  jaws, 
With  never  a  lull  nor  pause, 
And  over  the  Temperate  Zone, 
With  never  a  moment's  rest, 
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And  over  the  Burning  Line, 
With  never  a  halting  sign, 
And  over  the  East  and  West, 
And  down  to  the  ultimate  mouth 
Of  the  white  Antarctic  South. 
From  the  torpid  Esquimo-man 

Who  slew  his  Esquimo-mate 

And  poured  his  fat  in  a  plate, 
And  lit  up  a  wick  therein. 
And  studied  the  secret  plan 
For  the  poisonous  new  harpoon 

W^herewith  he  was  going  to  win 
The  Esquimo  battle  soon  ; 
From  the  Esquimo-man  to  the  sinister  black 
Cannibal-boy  in  his  skeleton-shack. 

Whose  ardent  patriot  labours 
Were  extracting  the  eyes  of  his  foes, 
The  bones  of  their  fingers  and  toes, 

To  teach  them  never  to  violate 

The  inter-cannibal  laws  of  State, 
And  the  boundary-stone  of  his  weaker  neighbours. 

But  now  ... 

Great  God, 
What  is  the  menace, 

Now, 
The  shadow,  the  thunder, 

Now, 
Ice  on  my  heart. 
Flame  on  my  brow, 
The  skies  dispart, 
Lightnings  rift  through  the  obscene  glooms. 
The  thews  of  the  darkness  are  rent  in  sunder, 
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And  a  voice,  a  voice,  a  voice, 
A  great  voice  booms  ! 

"  Children  of  Earth, 
Listen  a  moment  before  ye  die. 
We  have  waited  long,  we  have  waited  long, 

(Children  of  Mars,  lift  up  your  song. 
For  the  children  of  Mars  shall  be  lords  of  the  gky  !) 
Long  have  we  patiently  waited 
In  a  huge  red  planetous  hall. 
IJut  never  a  wind  of  ruth  or  grace 
Blew  through  the  marshes  of  your  eartli-face. 
And  deeper  into  the  hole 
Of  5'^our  cavernous  cart  hern  soul, 
Deeper  than  God  and  Love  and  all. 

Boulders  of  evil  fall. 
Long  have  we  patiently  waited 
In  a  huge  red  planetous  hall. 
But  never  a  grace  not  violated, 

Never  a  devil  ye  did  not  call  ! 
You  have  torn,  you  have  torn. 
The  flowers  by  their  roots,  consumed  the  «eed. 
Wherever  a  flower  was,  planted  a  weed. 
In  the  pitch  of  your  scorn 
Defiled  the  morn, 
Bitten  deep  death  in  the  mould  and  the  corn. 
You  have  eaten  the  wings 
Of  the  lily-like  frail 
Butterfly  caught  in  your  treacherous  veil. 
You  have  festered  the  springs 
With  the  corpses  ye  slew 
And  given  your  children  to  drink  of  the  brew. 
Never  a  grace  not  violated, 
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Left  God  never  a  roof  nor  wall ; 
Never  a  passion  ye  have  not  sated, 
Never  a  devil  ye  did  not  call- 
And  the  word  came  forth  from  the  Sun  to  Mars, 
'  Gird  ye  now  for  the  final  wars  ! 

For  over  the  planet  of  Earth, 
Wooden  and  waste  and  wide, 
Great  red  wounds  in  his  side, 
A  shadow,  a  bloodless  dearth, 
Ashen-pale  in  the  caves  of  his  eyes. 
Throwing  the  ghost  of  a  Cross  on  the  skies, 
The  body  of  Christ  lies  crucified  !  ' 
We  have  come  with  a  gladness  terrible  to  behold. 
We  have  come  to  reclaim  the  Godhead  that  was  sold. 
The  levins  we  shall  loosen  ye  have  not  ever  known, 
And  the  breath  of  our  singing  shall  fall  on  you  like 

stone. 
Our  weapons  shall  be  flame  and  the  blades  be  keen. 
And  they  shall  not  rest  again  till  the  skies  be  clean. 
Our  weapons  shall  be  tides,  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
The  surgings  of  the  tide 
Shall  not  again  subside. 
Until  the  Sun's  sky- ways  again  shall  be  tree  I  " 

So  the  voice  spake. 

Thunderous  and  proud, 

So  the  voice  spake, 

Then  died  in  a  cloud. 
And  then  again  the  Darkness,  the  Darkness  gathered 

round. 
And  the  hushed  world  waited,  but  heard  not  a  sound. 
So  hushed  was  the  world,  the  slaying  and  the  weeping. 
So  hushed  was  the  world,  the  world  seemed  sleeping  ; 
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But  lo  !  in  the  West, 
Lo  !  in  the  West ! 
Leaping,  leaping, 

A  tongue  cf  fire  .  .  . 
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Louis  Golding 


JOINING-UP 


N 


O,  not  for  you  the  glamour  of  emprise, 
Poor  driven  lad  with  terror  in  your  eyes. 


No  dream  of  wounds  and  medals  and  renown 
Called  you  like  Love  from  your  drab  Northern  town. 

No  haunting  fife,  dizzily  shrill  and  sweet 
Came  lilting  drunkenly  down  your  dingy  street. 

You  will  not  change,  with  a  swift  catch  of  pride, 
In  the  cold  hut  amid  the  leers  and  oaths, 
Out  of  your  suit  of  fraj^^ed  civilian  clothes, 
Into  the  blaze  of  khaki  they  provide. 

Like  a  trapped  animal  you  crouch  and  choke 
In  the  packed  carriage  where  the  veterans  smoke 

And  tell  such  pitiless  tales  of  Over  There, 

They  stop  your  heart  dead  short  and  freeze  your  hair. 

Your  body's  like  a  flower  on  a  snapt  stalk. 

Your  head  hangs  from  your  neck  as  blank  as  chalk. 

What  horrors  haunt  you,  head  upon  your  breast  ! 
...  0  but  you'll  die  as  bravely ]^as  the  rest ! 
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Louis  Golding 


A   SOLDIER  DYING 

AD,  why  are  your  fingers  twitching, 
What  is  the  thing  they  strain  to  hold  ? 
Why  does  your  blood  flow  thick,  enriching 
A  bleak  strange  place  ?  " 
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"  Dying,  dying — then  do  not  task  nie  !  " 
"  Tell  me  before  your  lips  are  cold — " 

"  I  am  afraid  of  the  thing  you  ask  me." 
"  — Before  the  dark  is  in  your  face." 

"  This  is  why  my  blood  is  oozing, 
Because  my  masters  did  the  choosing. 
Blood  is  cheap  and  bought  for  gold." 

"  Are  they  masters  of  your  knowing  ?  " 
"  I  know  not  who  my  masters  be, 

I  only  know  my  blood  is  flowing, 
Because  my  secret  masters  said, 
'  We  shall  live  and  he  be  dead.'  " 


"  This  is  why  your  fingers  straining 
Clutch  the  thing  they  shall  not  hold  ?  " 
"  This  is  why  the  blood  is  waning, 
Waning  from  my  face. 
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They  gathered  in  the  market-place, 
They  gathered  to  buy  merchandise. 

My  blood  was  bought  for  little  price, 
My  masters  bought  and  I  was  sold. 
This  is  why  my  blood  is  oozing, 
Blood  is  cheap  and  bought  for  gold." 
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Eva  Gore''Booth 


THE   WOOD 

TURNING  in  blind  distress 
From  war's  dark  ugliness, 
O'er  the  wide  common  heather-spread 
Through  rain-soaked  grass  I  fled, 
And  crooked  ways  half  understood — 
Gorse  needles  tore  my  ankles  bare, 
And  wiry  brambles  clutched  my  hair  ; 
Thus  came  I  to  the  haunted  wood, 
And  there  where  carven  fronds  of  gentle  ferns 
Wave  o'er  the  brown  leaf-strewn  and  mystic  ground, 
And  the  world's  starry  light  still  burns, 
Beyond  all  hate  and  fear  1  found 
What  once  men  found  in  marble-hearted  Greece, 
Beauty,  the  world's  lost  peace. 
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Eva  Gore-Booth 

THE   LOST  TRAVELLER'S   DREAM 

EN   say   amid    the    hosts    of    hidden    morrows 


iVl  hides 


A  real  day  ht  with  sunshine,  wind-blown,  and  dew- 
drop  pearled, 
A  day  of  gentle  dreams  and  magic  flowing  tides, 
When  dead  shall   lie  the  hates  and   sorrows  of  the 
world, 

Alas,   'tis  but  a  flame  that  falters  on  the  wind, 
A  little  spark  of  hope  quenched  in  the  world's  dark 

wars, 
A  phantom  light  that  haunts  the  sleep  of  men  born 

blind, 
A  shipwrecked  sailor's  dream  of  lost  and  longed-for 

shores. 

Yet  ever  in  the  twilight  our  hearts  throw  off  their 

load. 
And  fearless  dreams  with  coloured  wings  in  rapture 

shine  ; 
Yea,  you  may  meet  the  gods  on  any  mountain  road. 
And  every  labourer  knows  the  heart  of  earth  divine. 

Shall  not  the  starlit  Beauty  leaning  from  the  hills 
Come   down   at   last   with   her   great   winds   for   our 

release. 
And  lay  cold  hands  of  quiet  on  hot  human  wills 
And  move  the  souls  of  men  to  mercy  and  to  peace  ? 
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ARMAGEDDON— AND  AFTER 

WE  fought    at  Armageddon    for  the  freedom    of 
the  world  ! 
I  fought,  and  you  fought,  and  here  our  bones  lie 
mixed. 
By  the  master-hands   which   held   us,   eastward   and 
westward  hurled, 
We   were   shattered,    we    fell   down,   for   the   place 
and  time  were  fixed. 


Tell  me,  O  Brother  Bone,  what  here  remains  to  know  : 
Marched  we  as  comrades  then,  or  foemen,  ere  we 
died  ? 
Was  it  my  hand  or  yours  which  dealt  the  nmrderous 
blow? 
Was  it  your  hajid  or  mine  which  turned  the  blow 
aside  ? 

Took  I  my  brother's  life  :    what  better  life  was  mine  ? 

Eought  I  for  freedom  ;  —  of  freedom  so  bereft  ? 
Had  I  the  clearer  sight  to  read  the  Heavenly  sign? 
Had  I  the  cleaner  heart,  to  keep  my  hands  from 
theft  ? 
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We  fought  at  Armageddon  for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

And  while  we  fought,  behind  us  freedom  was  bought 

and  sold  ! 

The  light  that  lit  these  sockets  is  out,  and  we  are  blind. 

Now   with   blind   eyes   we   read ;     now   with   dead 

hands  can  hold. 

Bone  to  my  bone  you  lie,  companion  of  my  pains  ! 

What  link  of  life  is  this,  which  binds  us  wrist  to 
wrist  ? 
These,  brother,  these  are  not  links  but  only  chains, 

Worn  by  the  living,  tPiat  the  dying  lips  have  kissed. 

Millions  we  marched  ;    and  the  rattle  of  the  drums 
Drowned  the  rattle  of  our  chains,  and  the  shouting 
held  our  ranks. 
For  sweet  to   our  ears   was   "The   conquering   hero 
comes," 
And   sweet  to   our   hearts    "  A  grateful   Country's 
thanks." 

We  fought  at  Armageddon  for  the  brotherhood  of  Man  ; 

And  safe   within  their  fences  the  tricksters  plied 

their  trade. 

'Twas  the  old  fight  we  fought ;  and  it  ends  as  it  began  : 

The  gamblers  held  their  hands  till  the  Last  Trump 

was  played. 

We  fought  at  Armageddon  for  the  freedom  of  mankind  : 
I  fought,  and  you  fought,  and  here  our  bones  lie 
strewn. 
The  flesh  is  stript  from   off  us,   the   chains  remain 
behind, 
And  the  Freedom  that  we  fought  for  is  an  unre- 
membered  tune. 
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Leslie  Nelson  Jennings 


A  DEAD   SOLDIER 

BADGES   and  brands  !     Go,  strip  his  body  bare  ; 
Go,  furl  the  flags  in  every  httered  street, 
That  there  be  left  no  symbol  of  defeat  ! 
Sun  and  the  rains  of  April  will  prepare 
Clothing  that  will  become  his  youth  to  wear. 
This  nakedness,  this  rigour,  is  more  meet 
Than  all  your  drooping  banners  !     Let  him  greet 
Without  confusion  God's  impartial  air. 

He  has  become  a  citizen  at  last 

Of  that  Great  Country  that  rebukes  us  yet 

In  silent  and  austere  neutrality. 

We  can  be  sure  his  happy  feet  have  passed 

The  unsentinelled  frontier,  where  men  forget 

In  Brotherhood  the  world's  Gethsemane. 
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p.  J.  Jouvc 


THE   VOICES  OF  EUROPE 

JZ  ILL  1     KILL  ! 

Listen,  it  is,  in  millions,  the  voices  of  Europe, 
It  is  the  cries  in  millions  from  Poland  to  the  Atlantic, 
It  is  all  our  voices  between  the  Ocean  and  the  moun- 
tains. 

Kill !     Kill ! 

It  is  the  wisest  voices,  the  truest  voices  of  Europe, 
Voices  unanimous  as  the  earth, 
Voices  terrible  as  blood  ! 

Kill !     Kill ! 

It  is  the  reverend  and  learned  voices  of  Europe, 

The  voices  for  ever  drunk  with  Reason, 

The  voices  chained  long  ago  to  the  feeble  and  burning 

flesh. 
Which  for  thousands  of  years  had  been  approaching 

deUverance. 
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Kill !     Kill  ! 

It  is  the  voices  of  youth  and  on  the  brink  of  death, 

Of  those  who  are  working  at  the  crucible, 

Of  pleasure  and  of  faith,  of   the  plain  and  of   the 

forest, 
The  voices  of  tenderness  and  also  of  joy  ! 

Kill !     Kill  ! 

Without    pity,    without    hope,    without    scruple    and 

without  memory, 
Learn  to  kill,  with  a  powerful  blow,   with  patience, 
Not  once  only  but  thousands  of  times  ; 
From  the  Atlantic  to  Asia,  the  holy  voices 
Order  you  to  kill  well. 


Kill  !     Kill  ! 
1915. 


Translated  from  the  French  by  Roger  Fry. 
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p.  J.  Jouve 


I   HEAR   YOUR  WORK 

MEN  of  Europe,  men  of  Europe  ! 
I  hear  your  hard  work  with  mud  and  with 
blood, 
I  hear  your  hard  breathing  so  that  all  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  war  is  in  you,  breath  and  force, 
The  war  is  in  you,  sowing  and  harvest, 
But  in  me  the  war  is  crime  and  misery. 

May  my  breast  not  weaken  too  soon  ! 

May  my  heart  bear  the  tension  of  unhappiness, 

Like  an  ill  man  awaking  on  a  mountain. 

Men  broken  by  the  horrible  task  ! 

I  am  separated  from  you  like  an  inhabitant  of  another 

world. 
In  humility  I  can  withdraw  myself  far  from  you. 

I  call  to  another  state  which  the  most  beautiful  of 

men, 
Which  the  strongest  of  men  and  the  most  clear  men 

have  called  to, 
Who  will  come  back  with  me  towards  the  land   of 

God? 
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Alas, — 

For  us  nothing  is  so  strong  but  that  a  feehng  may 

be  5'et  stronger, 
Nothing    so    sad    and    so    decisive    that    to    love    is 

disallowed, 
That  to  love  should  no  more  be  possible.  .  .  . 

Alas, — 

For  us  the  voice  of  affection  is  male  and  full  of  youth  ; 
For  us  it  is  at  the  depth  of  unhappiness  that  the 

light  shines ; 
For  us,   clamour  and  a  just  voice   will   receive   the 

same  just  weight. 

Alas, — 

And  you  who  will  read  the  end  of  this  poem  and 

will  decide 
— To-morrow,  eternally. 
Feel  the  universal  supplication  and  pain  ! 

The  heart  beats  not  naturally  for  hatred, 

(A    man's    heart    wherein   the   beast   has   long   since 

been  subdued) 
The  heart  has  no  need  of  land  or  of  riches  ; 
But  of  pain,  of  pity,  of  love  the  heart  is  never  fulfilled. 

May   1915. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Roger  Fry. 
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Heinrich  Lersch 


BROTHERS 

BEFORE  our  wire  there  lay  for  long  a  dead  man 
full  in  view  : 
The  sun  burned  down  upon  him,  he  was  cooled  by 
wind  and  dew. 

Day  after  day  upon  his  pallid  face  I  used  to  stare, 
And    ever    grew    more    certain :     'twas    my    brother 
lying  there. 

And  often  as   I  looked  at  him  outstretched  before 

my  gaze, 
I  seemed  to  hear  his  merry  voice  from  far-off  peaceful 

days. 

And  in  my  dreams  I  heard  him  crying  out  and  weeping 

sore, 
"  Ah,  brother,  dearest  brother,  do  you  love  me  then 

no  more  ?  " 

At  last  I  risked  the  bullets  and  the  shrapnel-rain, 

and  ran 
And  fetched  him   in,   and  buried  ...  an   unknown 

fellow-man. 
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My  eyes  deceived  me,  but  my  heart  proclaimed  the 

truth  to  me  : 
In  every  dead   man's   countenance   a   brother's  face 

I  see. 

1915. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Bertram  Lloyd. 
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Heinrich  Lersch 


A   COMRADE 

(To  his  friend  Felix  Brawn,  in  memory  of  the  Spring 

of  1915) 

BRAVELY    he    stood,    endured    the    long     cold 
winter, 
Nerved  by  the  thought  that  out  of  war  and  pain 
Best  could  he  serve  the  land  of  his  devotion. 
Win  for  the  world  some  great  and  lasting  gain. 

Only  at  night,  when  softly  shone  the  starlight 
When  o'er  the  silent  sky  its  radiance  spread  ; 
Yearnings  for  home  stirred  deep  and  strong  within 

him. 
Thoughts  of  the  homeland  as  of  one  long  dead. 

But  when  the  air  was  filled  with  Spring's  first  sweet- 
ness, 
Pain  drew  a  veil  o'er  eyes  that  once  shone  clear ; 
Sleeping  he  groaned,  his  stern  face  pale  with  longing, 
Pale  with  the  dreams  of  all  that  makes  life  dear. 

So,  when  at  dawn,  the  land  was  filled  with  bird-song. 
Trembling,  he  stood,  his  face  turned  towards  the  sky. 
Where  midst  the  roar  and  horror  of  the  battle, 
Carolled  the  lark  its  first  glad  song  on  high. 
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Then  burst  his  soul  from  out  its  cramping  fetters, 
Dumbly  he  wept,  through  anguish  came  to  know 
Hatred  and  War,  deprived  of  all  their  glory, 
Futile,  inhimian,  harbingers  of  woe. 

Nerveless  his  arm,  which  once  aimed  deadly  missiles, 
Heedless  his  ear  when  called  on  to  obey — 
Dreaming,  exalted,  deaf  to  noise  of  battle, 
Musing,  remote,  he  stood  and  dreamed  all  day ; 

Fell  down  and  kissed  the  naked  earth  beneath  him. 
Dead  to  all  pain,  and  heedless  of  the  strife. 
Heard  no  commands,  nor  sound  of  shell  and  cannon, 
Heard  but  the  lark  which  sang  of  love  and  life. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Sylvia  Colenao. 
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Herbert  Read 


THE  EXECUTION   OF  CORNELIUS  VANE 


"  Le  combat  spirituel  est  aussi  brutal  que  la  bataille  d^hommes  ; 
nmis  la  vision  de  la  justice  est  le  plaisir  de  Dieu  seul." 

Abthur   Rimbaud. 


ARRAIGNED  before  his  worldly  gods 
He  would  have  said  : 
"I,  Cornelius  Vane, 
A  fly  in  the  sticky  web  of  life, 
Shot  away  my  right  index  finger. 
I   was   alone,   on   sentry   duty,   in   the   chill  twilight 

after  dawn, 
And  the  act  cost  me  a  bloody  sweat. 
Otherwise  the  cost  was  trivial — they  had  no  evidence, 
And  I  lied  to  the  wooden  fools  who  tried  me. 
When  I  returned  from  hospital 
They  made  me  a  company  cook  : 
I  peel  potatoes,  and  other  men  fight." 

For  nearly  a  year  Cornelius  peeled  potatoes 

And  his  life  was  full  of  serenity. 

Then  the  enemy  broke  our  line 

And  their  hosts  spread  over  the  plains 

Like  unleashed  beads. 
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Every  man  was  taken — 

Shoemakers,  storemen,  grooms — 

And  arms  were  given  them 

That  they  might  stem  the  oncoming  hosts. 

Cornehus  held  out  his  fingerless  hand 

And  remarked  that  he  couldn't  shoot. 

"  But  you  can  stab,"  the  sergeant  said, 

So  he  fell  in  with  the  rest,  and,  a  little  grouj), 

They  marched  away  towards  the  enemy. 

After  an  hour  they  halted  for  a  rest. 

They  were  already  in  the  fringe  of  the  fight  : 

Desultory  shells  fell  about  them, 

And  past  them  retreating  gun-teams 

Galloped  in  haste. 

But  they  must  go  on. 

Wounded  stragglers  came  down  the  road, 

Haggard  and  limping, 

Their  arms  and  equipment  tossed  away. 

Cornelius  Vane  saw  them,  and  his  heart  was  beating 

wildlj% 
For  he  must  go  on. 

At  the  next  halt 

He  went  aside  to  urinate, 

And  whilst  away  a  black  shell 

Burst  near  him. 

Hot  metal  shrieked  past  his  face ; 

Bricks  and  earth  descended  like  hail, 

And  the  acrid  stench  of  explosive  filled  his  nostrils. 

Cornelius  pitched  his  bod)'^  to  the  ground 
And  crouched  in  trembling  fear. 
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Another  shell  came  singing  overhead, 

Nowhere  near. 

But  Cornelius  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  pale  face  set. 

He  willed  nothing,  saw  nothing,  only  before  him 

Were  the  free  open  fields  : 

To  the  fields  he  ran. 

He  was  still  running,  when  he  began  to  perceive 

The  tranquillity  of  the  fields 

And  the  battle  distant. 

Away  in  the  north-east  were  men  marching  on  a  road  ; 

Behind  were  the  smoke-puffs  of  shrapnel, 

And  in  the  west  the  sun  declining 

In  a  sky  of  limpid  gold. 

When  night  came  finally 

He  had  reached  a  wood. 

In  the  thickness  of  the  trees 

The  cold  wind  was  excluded. 

And  here  he  slept  a  few  hours. 

In  the  early  dawn 

The  chill  mist  and  heavy  dew 

Pierced  his  bones  and  wakened  him. 

There  was  no  sound  of  battle  to  be  heard. 

In  the  open  fields  again 

The  sun  shone  sickly  through  the  mist, 

And  the  dew  was  icy  to  the  feet. 

So  Cornelius  ran  about  in  that  white  night. 

The  sun's  wan  glare  his  only  guide. 

Coming  to  a  canal 
He  ran  up  and  down  like  a  dog 
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Deliberating  where  to  cross. 

One  way  he  saw  a  bridge 

Loom  vaguely,  but  approaching 

He  heard  voices  and  turned  about. 

He  went  far  the  other  way, 

But  growing  tired  before  he  found  a  crossing. 

Plunged  into  icy  water  and  swam. 

The  water  gripped  with  agony  ; 

His  clothes  sucked  the  heavy  water, 

And  as  he  ran  again 

Water  oozed  and  squelched  from  his  boots. 

His  coat  dripped,  and  his  teeth  chattered. 

He  came  to  a  farm. 

Approaching  cautiously,  he  found  it  deserted. 
Within  he  discarded  his  sopping  uniform,  dried  him- 
self and  donned 
Mufti  he  found  in  a  cupboard. 

Dark,  mouldy  bread  and  bottled  cider  he  also  found, 
And  was  refreshed. 

Whilst  he  was  eating. 

Suddenly, 

Machine-guns  opened  fire  not  far  away. 

And  their  harsh  throbbing 

Darkened  his  soul  with  fear. 

The  sun  was  more  golden  now, 
And  as  he  went — 
Always  going  west — 
The  mist  grew  thin. 

About  noon, 

As  he  skirted  the  length  of  a  wood, 
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The  warmth  had  triumphed  and  the  spring  day  was 

beautiful. 
CorneHus  perceived  with  a  new  joy 
Pale  anemones  and  violets  of  the  wood, 
And  wished  that  he  might  ever 
Exist  in  the  perception  of  these  woodland  flowers 
And  the  shafts  of  yellow  light  that  pierced 
The  green  dusk. 

Two  days  later 

He  entered  a  village  and  was  arrested. 
He  was  hungry,  and  the  peace  of  the  fields 
Dissipated  the  terror  that  had  been  the  strength  of 
his  will. 

He  was  charged  with  desertion 
And  eventually  tried  by  court-martial. 
The  evidence  was  heavy  against  him, 
And  he  was  mute  in  his  own  defence. 
A  dumb  anger  and  a  despair 
Filled  his  soul. 

He  was  found  guilty. 

Sentence  :   To  suffer  death  by  being  shot. 

The  sentence  duly  confirmed, 
One  morning  at  dawn  they  led  him  forth. 
He  saw  a  party  of  his  own  regiment, 
With  rifles,  looking  very  sad. 
The  morning  was  bright,  and  as  they  tied 
The  cloth  over  his  eyes,   he  said  to  the   assembly  : 
"What  wrong  have  I  done  that  I  should  leave  these — 
The  bright  sun  rising 
And  the  birds  that  sing  ?  " 
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Herbert  Read 


THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR 

HIS  wild  heart  beats  with  painful  sobs, 
His  strained  hands  clench  an  ice-cold  rifle, 
His  aching  jaws  grip  a  hot,  parched  tongue, 
And  his  wide  eyes  search  unconsciously. 

He  cannot  shriek. 

Bloody  saliva 

Dribbles  down  his  shapeless  jacket. 

1  saw  him  stab 
And  stab  again 
A  well-killed  Bochc. 

This  is  the  happy  warrior, 
This  is  he.  .  .  . 
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Margaret  Sackville 


THE   PAGEANT   OF  WAR 

SHRILLY,  exultant,  from  afar 
I  heard,  and  rushing  down, 
Beheld  amazed. 

The  pageant  of  triumphant  War 
Come  trampHng  through  the  town. 

It  was  a  day 

In  early  Spring ;  the  cold 

Gaunt  houses  stood  enhazed 

In  a  shimmer  of  pure  gold, 

And  every  way 

The  sun's  suffused  heat 

Seemed  the  very  breath  of  May, 

Filling  the  street. 

Such  soft  and  kindly  weather 

Was  as  a  magic  link — a  thread 

By  which  were  earth  and  heaven  wed 

In  holy  bonds  together. 

And  down  the  street,  and  down  the  empty  street 
I  heard  the  slow,  monotonous,  heavy  beat 
Of  a  million  and  a  million  feet. 
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Also  I  saw  how  starkly  white 

The  long  road  gleamed  in  the  sunlight, 

And  marvelled  what  had  made  the  road  so  white. 

Then  through  the  roar 

Of  trumpets,  bugles,  heralding  his  name. 

Came  War — 

Magnificently  down  the  white  road  he  came. 

The  sun  was  laughing  through  a  golden  haze, 

And  all  the  city 

Shone  ;   it  was  the  first  of  the  Spring  days. 

But  in  the  warm  Spring  light 

The  white  road  shone  too  white — too  Avhite, 

As  though  in  some  unnatural  light. 

The  crowd's  discordant  voices  shrilled  his  name, 
Then   fell,   then   ceased ;     down   the    white   road    he 

came. 
He  was  like  Death  sitting  astride 
A  pale  and  neighing  horse, 
Only  he  swayed  from  side  to  side 
Like  one  glutted  in  every  sense  ; 
His  lids  were  coarse 

And  overhanging  eyes  glassy  Avith  pride  ; 
There  was  no  trace 
Of  laughter,  tears,  or  pity 
In  his  blue-veinfed,  swollen  face, 
And  so  perforce 

He  had  to  wear  a  mask,  lest  seeing 
That  obscene  countenance  too  near, 
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The  heart  of  every  human  being 

Should  shrink  in  loathing  and  in  fear, 

And  turn  upon  this  thing  and  slay  it  there. 

And  after  him  with  measured  tread 

Came  sweeping  on  in  long  defile, 

Marching  together  without  word  or  smile. 

Gesture  or  turn  of  head, 

The  pitiful,  bright  army  of  the  dead. 

The  sun  in  M^hich  they  had  no  share 

Fell  on  their  brows,  reddened  their  hair, 

Shone  in  their  eyes. 

In  which  was  neither  memory  nor  surmise. 

Their  even  feet 

Beat  without  wrath  or  heat. 

As  the  world's  heart  might  beat ; 

Treading  their  solemn,  calm,  heroic  measure 

Of  death — even  as  it  were  for  pleasure  ; 

Whose  sight  grown  dim 

With  the  great  splendour  of  their  fate, 

Saw  not,  or  saw  too  late. 

The  face  of  him 

To  whom  so  willingly  they  sacrificed. 

And  who  had  come  to  them  disguised 

In  the  garb  sometimes  of  Peace,  sometimes  of  Christ. 

But  sombre,  darker, 
I  saw  following  after  these, 
A  troop  of  shadows,  silent,  pale  ; 
Each,  lest  her  tears  should  mark  her. 
Wrapped  her  head  close  beneath  her  veil. 
Those  others 

Had  drunk  their  burning  death  and  left  the  lees 
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For  the  pale  lips  oi'  their  mothers. 
But  the  long  line 

So  shadowy  showed  in  the  sunshine, 
You  only  saw  War's  panoply  displayed 
Brighter  still  against  the  shade. 

And  ever  to  my  aching  sight 

The  road  shone  whiter  and  more  white  ; 

I  marvelled  how  a  road  might  show  so  white. 

And  others  still  there  were  who  followed  after, 

Iligh-priests  of  War,  crafty  and  keen. 

With  greedy  hands  and  heavy-hanging  chin, 

And  downcast  eyes  which  veiled  their  laughter. 

These  underneath 

Their  arms  clasped  bursting  money-bags, 

Hid  from  the  prying  eyes 

Of  those  who  would  disturb  their  privacies, 

In  tawdry,  many-coloured  flags. 

For  these  the  sword 

Was  sign  and  symbol  of  a  great  reward. 

These,  having  gorged  their  fill, 

Strove  yet  more  perfectly  to  serve  the  will 

And  do  the  business  of  their  lord. 

But  their  chief  care 

Was  evermore  that  none  might  sec  the  bare 

Face  of  their  master,  and  their  ceaseless  task 

Was  with  the  form  and  colour  of  his  mask. 

(Emissaries 

W^erc  here  from  every  land, 
Who  whilst  they  made 
Equal  oblation 
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To  War  and  kissed  his  hand, 

Yet  at  the  same  time  paid 

All  homage  and  respect  to  Peace, 

Being  betrayed, 

Unwillingly  to  follow  War — they  said — 

Through  the  dissimulation 

And  lust  of  every  other  nation.) 

Brightly  on  crest  and  banner  the  sun  shone  ; 
My  eyes  were  tired. 

The  panoply  flashed  on. 

1  heard  the  crowd  give  voice, 

They  saw  the  flashing  crests  and  did  rejoice- 

The  crowd  exulted  with  one  voice. 

And  still  the  pageant  trampled  on, 

Never  done — ah  !  never  done  ! 

Once  more  my  eyes,  dazed  by  the  sun, 

Turned  earthwards,  marvelling  at  the  white 

Road,  that  a  road  could  be  so  white. 

I  looked  again  at  the  white  stones  ; 
1  saw. 

The  dust  was  trampled  bones. 
'Twas  thuu  that  made  the  road  so  white. 
There  were  bones  of  children,  bones  of  men, 
Trampled  in  since  the  world  began, 
Road  of  triumph — road  of  glory  ! — 
This  road  conceived  by  men  and  then 
Built  from  the  ruins  of  man. 
Road  which  every  land  has  trod 
Since  the  beginning  of  its  story, 
And  called  in  turn  the  road  of  God  ; 
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Road  of  myriads  vowed  to  rape, 
Destruction,  mutilation,  wrath, 
Since  there  was  no  escape, 
And  this  road  their  only  i)ath  ! 

Behold  !   since  the  world  began, 

This  shining  road — man's  gift  to  man. 

The  bones  which  make  it  are  so  light 

(Children's  bones  weigh  very  little) 

You  would  think  the  surface  of  this  white 

Shining  road  must  be  too  brittle 

To  bear  the  heavy  loads  which  go 

Trampling  upon  it  to  and  fro  ; 

But  no  — 

These  bones  are  ground  to  such  fine  du'^t, 

So  fine,  so  firm,  they  form  a  crust 

As  firm,  as  thick  as  the  earth's  crust 

Which  all  who  will  may  safely  tread. 

They  have  no  ghosts,  these  dead  ! 

They  are  but  children,  peasants  of  the  soil, 

And  women — ravished,  torn, 

And  murdered  at  their  toil. 

It  is  for  this  that  they  were  born. 

Since  Ihe  crowd  shouts  in  its  deUght 

To  set  along  the  road  so  white 

The  pageant  pass  in  the  sunlight, 

I  will  forget  the  road,  the  stones 

Are  less  than  nothing — dust  and  bones  : 

And  what  has  life  to  do  with  bones  ? 

Unless  they  should  rise  up,  these  bones  ! 
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Meanwhile 

They  are  silent— let  them  so  remain, 

These  very  humble  folk,  these  quiet  slain, 

And  let  the  Hving  smile — 

Until  they  too  shall  suffer  the  same  pain — 

Whilst  the  long  pageant  stretches  mile  on  mile 

As  though  these  innocents  had  died  in  vaiu. 

Shrill}^  exultant,  from  afar 

I  heard,  and  rushing  down, 

Beheld  amazed, 

The  pageant  of  triumphant  War 

Come  trampling  through  the  town. 
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Margaret  Sackville 


A   SONG   OF  WAR 

THE  fires  are  kindled  in  our  path, 
The  seas  are  hungry  to  devour, 
Now  is  the  harvest  of  man's  wrath, 

The  hour  has  struck  ;   long  live  the  hour  ! 
A  million  hands  ignite  the  flare, 

This  is  the  hour — the  world's  awake. 
The  souls  and  swords  of  men  are  bare  ; 
Their  bodies  broken  :   let  them  break  ! 

All  we  have  worshipped  and  held  good 

Falls  clamouring  about  our  ears, 
Reason  and  mercy  turn  to  blood, 

Blood  and  innumerable  tears. 
Press  on,  but  where  our  armies  pass 

Leave  we  the  silent  steadfast  slain. 
Many  in  number  as  the  grass. 

To  greet  us  when  we  turn  again. 

The  whole  world  totters,  leap  for  joy  ! 

The  people  perish — what  care  we  ? 
This  is  the  hour,  destroy — destroy  ! 

Our  outpoured  blood  shall  drown  the  ae*. 
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Shatter  the  far,  indifferent  stars, 

Their  conquest  shall  be  ours  in  turn- 
Shall  they  not,  too,  join  in  our  wars 
And  share  our  triumphs  as  we  burn  ? 
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Siegfried  Sassoon 


REMORSE 

LOST  in  the  swamp  and  welter  of  the  pit, 
lie     flounders    off    the    duck-boards ;     only    he 
knows 
Each  flash  and  spouting  crash — each  instant  lit 
When  gloom  reveals  the  streaming  rain.     He  goes 
Heavily,   blindly  on.     And,   while  he  blunders, 
'■  Could  anything  be  worse  than  this  ?  " — he  wonders, 
Remembering  how  he  saw  those  Germans  run. 
Screaming  for  mercy  among  the  stumps  of  trees  : 
Green-faced,  they  dodged  and  darted  :    there  was  one 
Livid  with  terror,  clutching  at  his  knees.  .  .  . 
Our    chaps    were    sticking    'em    like    pigs.  .  .  .  "  O 

hell  !  •' 
He  thought — "  there's   things   in   war   one   dare   not 

tell 
Poor  father  sitting  safe  at  home  who  reads 
Of  dying  heroes  and  their  deathless  deeds." 
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GREAT  MEN 

THE  great  ones  of  the  earth 
Approve,  with  smiles  and  bland  salutes,  the  rage 
And  monstrous  tyranny  they  have  brought  to  birth. 
The  great  ones  of  the  earth 

Are  much  concerned  about  the  wars  they  wage, 
And  quite  aware  of  what  those  wars  are  worth. 

■  •  •  •  • 

You  Marshals,  gilt  and  red, 

You  Ministers,  and  Princes,  and  Great  Men, 

Why  can't  you  keep  your  mouthings  for  the  dead  ? 

Go  round  the  soldiers'  Cemeteries  ;   and  then 

Talk  of  our  noble  sacrifice  and  losses 

To  the  wooden  crosses. 
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MEMORIAL  TABLET 

(Great  War) 

SQUIRE  nagged  and  bullied  till  I  went  to  fight 
(Under  Lord  Derby's  scheme).     I  died  in  hell — 
(They  called  it  Passchendaele) ;   my  wound  was  slight, 

And  I  was  hobbling  back  ;    and  than  a  shell 
Burst  slick  upon  the  duck-boards  !    so  I  fell 
Into  the  bottomless  mud,  and  lost  the  light. 

In  sermon-time,  while  Squire  is  in  his  pew, 

He  gives  my  gilded  name  a  thoughtful  stare'; 
For  though  low  down  upon  the  list,  I'm  there  : 

"  In  proud  and  glorious  memory  " — that's  my  due. 
Two   bleeding  years  I  fought  in  France,  for  Squire  : 

And  suffered  anguish  that  he's  never  guessed. 
Once  I  came  home  on  leave :  and  then  went  west  .  ,  . 

What  greater  glory  could  a  man  desire  ? 
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I  STOOD  WITH  THE  DEAD 

I   STOOD  with  the  Dead,  so  forsaken  and  still  : 
When  dawn  was  grey  I  stood  with  the  Dead. 
And  my  slow  heart  said,  "  You  must  kill ;   you  must 
kill: 
Soldier,  soldier,  morning  is  red." 

On  the  shapes  of  the  slain  in  their  crumpled  disgrace 
I  stared  for  a  while  through  the  thin  cold  rain  .  .  . 

"  O  lad  that  I  loved,  there  is  rain  on  your  face, 
And  your  eyes  are  blurred  and  sick  like  the  plain." 

I  stood  with  the  Dead.  .  .  .  They  were  dead  ;  they 
were  dead. 

My  heart  and  my  head  beat  a  march  of  dismay ; 
And  gusts  of  the  wind  came  dulled  by  the  guns — 

"  Fall  in  !  "  I  shouted  ;    "  Fall  in  for  your  pay  !  " 
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AUTUMN 

OCTOBER'S  bellowing  anger  breaks  and  cleaves 
The  bronzed  battalions  of  the  stricken  wood 
In  whose  lament  I  hear  a  voice  that  grieves 
For  battle's  fruitless  harvest,  and  the  feud 
Of  outraged  men.     Their  lives  are  like  the  leaves 
Scattered  in  flocks  of  ruin,  tossed  and  blown 
Along  the  westering  furnace  flaring  red. 
O  martyred  youth  and  manhood  overthrown, 
The  burden  of  your  wrongs  is  on  my  head. 
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RECONCILIATION 

WHEN  you  are  standing  at  your  hero's  grave, 
Or    near    some    homeless    village    where    he 
died, 
Remember,  through  your  heart's  rekindling  pride, 
The  German  soldiers  who  were  loyal  and  brave. 

Men   fought  like   brutes ;     and   hideous   things   were 

done  ; 
And  you  have  nourished  hatred,  harsh  and  blind. 
But  in  that  Golgotha  perhaps  you'll  find 
The  mothers  of  the  men  who  killed  your  son. 
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THE  FARMER,   1917 

I    SEE  a  farmer  walking  by  himself 
In  the  ploughed  field,  returning  like  the  day 
To  his  dark  nest.     The  plovers  circle  round 
In  the  grey  sky  ;    the  blackbird  calls  ;    the  thrush 
Still  sings — but  all  the  rest  have  gone  to  sleep. 
I  see  the  farmer  coming  up  the  field. 
Where  the  new  corn  is  sown,  but  not  yet  sprung  ; 
He  seems  to  be  the  only  man  alive 
And  thinking  through  the  twilight  of  the  world. 
I  know  that  there  is  war  behind  those  hills, 
And  I  surmise,  but  cannot  see,  the  dead. 
And  cannot  see  the  living  in  their  midst — 
So  awfully  and  so  madly  knit  with  death. 
I  cannot  feel,  but  know  that  there  is  war. 
And  has  been  now  for  three  eternal  years, 
Behind  the  subtle  cinctures  of  those  hills. 
I  see  the  farmer  coming  up  the  field, 
And  as  I  look,  imagination  lifts 
ITie  sullen  veil  of  alternating  cloud, 
And  I  am  stunned  by  what  I  see  behind 
His  solemn  and  uncompromising  form  : 
Wide  hosts  of  men  who  once  could  walk  like  him 
In  freedom,  quite  alone  with  night  and  day, 
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Uncounted  shapes  of  living  flesh  and  bone, 

Worn  dull,  quenched  dry,  gone  blind  and  sick,  with 

war ; 
And  they  are  him  and  he  is  one  with  them  ; 
They  see  him  as  he  travels  up  the  field. 
O  God,  how  lonely  freedom  seems  to-day  ! 
O  single  farmer,  walking  through  the  world. 
They  bless  the  seed  in  you  that  earth  shall  reap. 
When  they,  their  countless  lives,  and  all  their  thoughts, 
Lie  scattered  by  the  storm  :    when  peace  shall  come 
With  stillness,  and  long  shivers,  after  death. 
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PROGRESS:    1914-1918 

**  T    O  !    I  am  athirst,"  said  the  bro-vvn  earth, 
L    "  And  I  would  drink  my  fill." 

"  Have  I  not  slaked  thee,"  cried  the  grey  skies. 
"  From  river,  stream,  and  rill." 

"  I  would  have  wine,"  said  the  hot  earth, 

"  Red  wine  from  hearts  afire." 
"  Lo  !    thou  shalt  arise,"  cried  the  fierce  sun, 

"  Clad  in  a  new  attire." 

"  My  fruit  abundant,"  said  the  fair  earth, 

"  As  never  seen  before," 
"  Gladly  shall  I  bear,"  cried  the  proud  tree, 

"  That  ripe  and  luscious  store." 

"  My  cloth  so  radiant,"  said  the  vain  earth, 

*'  Shall  wrap  me  in  its  sheen." 
"  Deeply  shall  we  weave,"  cried  the  slim  grass 

"  In  tender  gold  and  green." 

"  Lo  I    I  am  athirst,"  said  the  hot  earth, 

"  And  I  would  quench  my  fears," 
"  Then  thou  shalt  taste,"  cried  the  young  maid, 

"  The  bitter  sweet  of  tears." 
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"  Have  I  not  held  them,"  said  the  old  earth, 

"  The  dead  unto  my  heart  ?  " 
"  Under  my  white  robe,"  cried  the  chill  wind, 

"  So  a  new  Spring  should  start." 

"  Men  must  pale  and  die,"  said  the  black  eartli, 

"  So  men  may  rise  and  live  ;  " 
"  And  I  was  born  thus,"  cried  the  great  town, 

"  In  blood  they  slew  to  give." 

"  Grant  to  me  red  wine,"  said  the  brown  earth, 

"  Else  do  I  droop  and  tire." 
"  As  in  the  great  past,"  cried  the  pale  hills, 

"  We  drank  of  hearts  afire." 

"  In  war  have  I  grown,"  said  the  fierce  earth, 

"  Man  against  his  brother." 
"  Death's    sheaves   have   fed    thee,"    said   the    green 
woods, 

"  Beast  slaying  one  the  other." 

"  I  have  built  my  state,"  said  the  proud  earth, 

"  In  strife  and  foul  dissension  ;  " 
"  Thy  church  uprising,"  cried  the  grey  rocks, 

"  From  blood  and  hot  contention." 

"  Lo  !    I  am  athirst,"  sighed  the  brown  earth, 

"  Grant  me  red  wine  to  spend." 
"As  it  was  in  the  beginning,"  said  the  great  hills, 

"  And  shall  be  to  the  end." 
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THE  ROAD  OF  THE   REFUGEES 


LISTEN  to  the  tramping  !  Oh,  God  of  pity,  listen  1 
Can  we  kneel  at  prayer,  sleep  all  unmolested, 
While  the  echo  thunders — God  of  pity,  listen  ! 
Can  we  think  of  prayer — or  sleep — so  arrested. 

Million  upon  million  fleeing  feet  in  passing 

Trample    doAvn    our    prayers — trample    down    our 
sleeping ; 

How  the  patient  roads  groan  beneath  the  massing 
Of  the  feet  in  going,  bleeding,  running,  creeping  I 

Clank  of  iron  shoe,  unshod  hooves  of  cattle, 

Pad  of  roaming  hound,  creak  of  wheel  in  turning, 

Clank  of  dragging  chain,  harness  ring  and  rattle. 
Groan  of  breaking  beam,  crash  of  roof-tree  burning. 

Listen  to  the  tramping  ! — God  of  love  and  pity  1 
Million  upon  million  fleeing  feet  in  passing, 

Driven  by  the  war  out  of  field  and  city, 
How  the  sullen  road  echoes  to  the  massing  ! 
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Little  feet  of  children,  running,  leaping,  lagging, 
Toiling  feet  of  women,  wounded,  weary  guiding. 

Slow  feet  of  the  aged,  stumbling,  halting,  flagging, 
Strong  feet  of  the  men  loud  in  passion  striding. 

Hear  the  lost  feet  straying,  from  the  roadway  slipping, 
They  will  walk  no  longer  in  this  march  appalling ; 

Hear  the  sound  of  rain  dripping,  dripping,  dripping, 
Is  it  rain  or  tears  ?    What,  O  God,  is  falling  ? 

Hear  the  flying  feet !     Lord  of  love  and  pity  J 
Crushing  down   our   prayers,   tramping  down   our 
sleeping, 

Driven  by  the  war  out  of  field  and  city, 

Million  upon  million,  running,  bleeding,  creeping. 
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AN  OLD  PROVERB 

"  It  wilt  be  all  the  same  in  a  thousand  years." 

AND  in  a  thousand  years 
It  will  be  all  the  same, 
Whether  or  no 
Women's  tears  flow, 
Or  battles  take  us 
To  save  or  to  break  us, 
Or  man  against  man 
Advance  but  a  span  ; 
Hideous  in  ansrer. 
Tame  in  death's  languor, 
Shouting  and  crying. 
Sobbing  and  dying, 
On  the  red  fields  of  war ; 
Calling  on  those  afar. 
Mother  and  child  and  wife 
There  in  the  midst  of  strife. 

God,  the  earth  shakes  with  it ! 
Down  in  the  hellish  pit, 
Where  the  red  river  ran, 
Hatred  of  man  to  man  ; 
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Maddened  they  rush  to  kill, 
That  but  their  single  will ; 
Strangle  or  bayonet  him  ! 
Trample  him  life  and  limb 
Into  the  awful  mire  ; 
Break  him  with  knife  or  fire  ! 
So  that  we  know  he  lie 
Dead  to  the  smiling  sky. 

And  in  a  thousand  years 
It  will  be  all  the  same. 
Which  of  us  was  to  blame  ? 
What  will  it  matter  then  ? 
Over  the  sleeping  men 
Grass  will  so  softly  grow 
No  one  would  ever  know 
Of  the  dark  crimson  stain. 
Of  all  the  hate  and  pain 
That  once  had  fearful  birth 
In  the  black  secret  earth. 

Ah  !  in  a  thousand  years 
Time  will  forget  our  tears. 
Babes  in  their  golden  hour 
Seeking  some  hidden  flower 
Will,  in  those  years  afar, 
Play  on  the  fields  of  war  ; 
And  as  they  laughing  roam 
Mothers  will  call  them  home  ; 
Laden  with  fruit  and  flower 
Run  they  at  twilight  hour. 
Cattle  will,  lowing,  stray, 
Little  lambs  frisk  and  play, 
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Birds  nest  in  hedge  and  tree, 
All  in  Time's  victory. 

Dark  o'  night,  dawn  o'  day, 
Dark  o'  night,  dawn  o'  day. 
Thus  in  a  thousand  years 
Time  will  forget  our  tears, 
And  the  lost  fields  of  war ; 
In  the  good  years  afar 
When  the  lads  silent  lie, 
When  women's  tears  are  dry. 
All  the  wives  comforted. 
All  the  maid's  grief  is  shed, 
Crying  babes  safe  and  still 
Sleeping  in  vale  and  hill, 
Sobbing  of  men  is  mute, 
And  scream  of  dying  brute, 
On  the  red  fields  of  war. 
In  those  good  years  afar. 
Only  the  waving  grass. 
Where  the  shy  children  pass 
Seeking  the  hidden  flower. 
Glad  in  their  golden  hour. 
And  as  they  laughing  roam 
Mothers  will  call  them  home. 
Laden  with  fruit  or  flower 
Run  they  at  twiHght  hour. 

Over  the  meadow  grass 
Slow  the  moon's  shadows  pasi. 
Only  the  chirp  of  bird 
From  the  deep  hedge  is  heard. 
This  in  a  thousand  years 
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Payment  of  blood  and  tears, 
Horrors  we  dare  not  name, 
It  will  be  all  the  same. 
What  is  the  value  then 
To  all  those  sleeping  men  ? 
It  will  be  all  the  same, 
Passion  and  grief  and  blame. 
This  in  the  years  to  be, 
My  God,  the  tragedy  ! 
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SHEEP-SONG 

FROM  within  our  pens, 
Stout  built, 
We  watch  the  sorrows  of  the  world. 
Imperturbably 
We  see  the  blood 
Drip  and  ooze  on  to  the  walls. 
Without  a  sigh 
We  watch  our  lambs 
Stuffed  and  fattened  for  the  slaughter. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  our  liquid  eyes  lie  hidden 
All  the  mystery  of  empty  spaces 
And  the  secret  of  the  vacuum. 

Yet  we  can  be  moved. 

When  the  head-sheep  bleats, 

We  bleat  with  him. 

When  he  stampedes. 

We  gallop  after  him 

Until 

In  our  frenzy 

We  trip  him  up, 

And  a  new  sheep  leads  us. 

•  •  •  t  • 
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Then  the  black  lamb  asked, 

Saying,  "  Why  did  we  start  this  glorious  Gadarene 

descent  ?  " 
And  the  herd  bleated  angrily, 
"  We  went  in  with  clean  feet, 
And  we  will  come  out  with  empty  heads. 
Therefore 

It  is  a  noble  thing  to  do. 
We  are  stampeding  to  end  stampedes. 
We  are  fighting  for  lambs 
Who  are  never  likely  to  be  born. 
When  once  a  sheep  gets  its  blood  up, 
The  goats  will  remember.  ..." 

But  the  herdsman  swooped  down, 

Shouting 

"  Get  back  to  your  pens  there." 
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THE  NEXT  WAR 

THE  long  war  had  ended. 
Its  miseries  had  grown  faded. 
Deaf  men  became  difficult  to  talk  to. 
Heroes  became  bores. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Those  alchemists 

Who  had  converted  blood  into  gold 

Had  grown  elderly. 

But  they  held  a  meeting, 

Saying— 

"  We  think  perhaps  we  ought 

To  put  up  tombs, 

Or  erect  altars, 

To  those  brave  lads 

Who  were  so  willingly  burnt 

Or  blinded 

Or  maimed, 

Who  lost  all  likeness  to  a  living  thing. 

Or  were  blown  to  bleeding  patches  of  flesh 

For  our  sakes. 

It  would  look  well. 

Or  should  we  even  educate  the  children  ?  " 

no 


But  the  richest  of  these  wizards 

Coughed  gently  ; 

And  he  said: 

"  I  have  always  been  to  the  front 

— In  private  enterprise — 

I  yield  in  public  spirit 

To  no  man. 

I  think  yours  is  a  very  good  idea 

— A  capital  idea — 

And  not  too  costly. 

But  it  seems  to  me 

That  the  cause  for  which  we  fought 

Is  again  endangered. 

What  more  fitting  memorial  for  the  fallen 

Than  that  their  children 

Should  fall  in  the  same  cause  ?  " 

Rushing  eagerly  into  the  street 

The  kindly  old  gentleman  cried 

To  the  young : 

*'  Will  you  sacrifice 
Through  your  lethargy 
What  your  fathers  died  to  gain  ? 
Our  cause  is  in  peril. 

The    world    must    be    made     safe    for    the 
young." 


Anc^  the  children 

Went.  .  .  . 


September  1918. 
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FROM  ALBERT  TO  BAPAUME 

LONELY  and  bare  and  desolate, 
Stretches  of  muddy  filtered  green, 
A  silence  half  articulate 

Of  all  that  those  dumb  eyes  have  seen. 

A  battered  trench,  a  tree  with  boughs 
Smutted  and  black  with  smoke  and  fire, 

A  solitary  ruined  house, 

A  crumpled  mass  of  rusty  wire. 

And  scarlet  by  each  ragged  fen 

Long  scattered  ranks  of  poppies  lay, 

As  though  the  blood  of  the  dead  men 
Had  not  been  wholly  washed  away. 

France,  August  1017. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE 

THERE  are  not  any,  save  the  men  that  died, 
Whose  minds  have  probed  into  the  heart  of  war. 

Sometimes  we  stumble  on  a  secret  door 
And  Ustening  guess  what  Ues  the  other  side. 
Sometimes  a  moment's  sudden  pain 
Flings  back  the  veil  that  hangs  between 
Guessing  and  knowing,  then  lets  it  fall  again 
Before  we  understand  what  we  have  seen. 

In  and  out  everywhere, 

Distorted  in  a  twisted  glass. 

Fragmentary  visions  pass. 

We  try  to  fit  them  one  with  another, 

Like  a  child  putting  a  puzzle  together, 

When  half  the  pieces  are  not  there. 

Out  of  a  dim  obscurity 
Certain  things  stand  plain  and  clear, 
Certain  things  we  are  forced  to  see. 
Certain  things  we  are  forced  to  hear. 
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A  subaltern  dying  between  the  lines, 

^^'onde^ing  why. 
A  father  with  nothing  left  in  life 

But  the  will  to  die. 

A  young  girl  born  for  laughter  and  Spring, 
Left  to  her  shame  and  her  loneliness. 
^^'hat  is  one  woman  more  or  less 
To  men  who've  forgotten  everything  ? 

A  thin  line  swinging  forward  to  kill, 
And  a  man  driven  mad  by  the  din. 

Music  hall  songs  about  "  Kaiser  Bill  " 

And  "  the  march  through  the  streets  of  Berlin." 

Grey-beards  prattling  round  a  fire 
Of  the  good  the  war  has  done, 

Three  men  rotting  upon  the  wire ; 
And  each  of  them  had  a  son. 

A  soldier  who  once  was  fresh  and  clean, 
Lost  to  himself  in  whoring  and  drink, 
Blind  to  what  will  be  and  what  has  been. 
Only  aware  that  he  must  not  think. 

In  the  pulpit  a  parson  preaching  lies, 
Babbling  of  honour  and  sacrifice. 


Fragments  flutter  in  and  out 
Christ  !   what  is  it  all  about  ? 

Hampstead,  March  1917. 
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JOY   BELLS 

THE  words  of  victory  are  fleet. ; 
Each  passer  tells 
The  news  that  hurries  down  the  street. 
Ring  out,  proud  bells  ! 


Ring  out !      A  politician  rich  in  praise 

Is  richer  still, 
Ring  out  !    Old  men,  secure  in  length  of  days, 

Have  whispered,  "  Kill." 

Ring  out !     Some  thousand  of  your  countrymen 

Rot  in  the  mud  : 
Their  broken  bodies  shiver  in  the  rain, 

Sodden  with  blood. 

Ring  out  1     The  lonely  country  hamlets  keep 

Count  of  their  dead. 
Ring  out  I     The  mother  and  the  lover  weep, 

Uncomforted. 
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Ring  out !     Each  English  wood  and  hill  and  lane 

Remembers  one 
Whose  feet  will  never  pass  its  way  again, 

Glad  of  the  sun. 


O  clanging  bells,  O  brazen  pride. 

Forget,  forgive ; 
Remember  for  a  moment  those  that  died. 

And  those  that  live. 


Fkance,  November  1018. 
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